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GROWTH MARKETS 
OF THE SIXTIES 


I. The Booming Education Market 








CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATERIALS AND MARKET 
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What’s in the teacup for your business? 
To shippers, the projected 1965 population of 193,000,000 
alone means a jump of about 21% in transport needs 
which means a rise of 12% in ton-miles needed per capita. 
You'll have to ship more, yet keep costs down. Tomorrow's 
demands offer impressive new opportunities for your firm 
important new responsibilities for the modern motor carrier. 


EXPRESS, INC. 


Che motor carrier with more go-Aow +. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA « 
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Add Eastern go-how 
to your future 


Eastern Express, primed for 
progress in America’s new, ex- 
panded Marketing Age, is 
ready to help shippers get 
“ready and set’’ now, with: 

A wide network of modern 
facilities, equipment, methods 
and knowledgeable people. 
LTL and TL service direct to 
small or out-of-the-way 
towns; speedy, economical 
Port Service, too. 


Continuing service-improve- 
ment research program and 
planning services. 
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IF YOU OPERATE 1 OR MORE CARS 
WE'LL SLASH YOUR FLEET COSTS TO 7¢ PER MILE! 

















You supply the drivers We supply the rest 


LEASE NEW CHEVROLET CORVAIRS 
Fully Equipped ... Or Other Fine 1961 Cars at Comparable Low Rates! 


Maybe you’ve been thinking that fleet leasing — and the big 


ALL-EXPENSE RENTAL FEE savings that come with it are only for Companies operating 


large fleets of cars. Then hear this! If you operate J or more com- 


INCLUDES: pany cars, you’re in line for all the benefits giant corporations 

ALL Repairs, ALL Gas and Oil obtain through leasing. ROLLINS can slash your fleet operating 
. ‘ costs to only 7c per mile!* That’s all-expense rental for spanking 

ALL Tags, Licenses, Inspections new 1961 Chevrolet Corvairs! (Chevrolets and other fine cars at 
ALL Insurance, ALL Maintenance comparable rates). You get an average saving of over $500 per 
ALL Taxes on Fleet car! For the first time, you’ll be able to budget your salesmen’s 


transportation costs accurately on fixed figures. Your executives 
won't have to waste time on fleet supervision. You'll have no 
YOUR CHOICE of FLEET PLANS maintenance or depreciation worries. And the capital now frozen 


in yo et will be ase ofitable investment! 
it) ded Fe Aisnemoten Wiles Pek dées.not in your fleet will released for profitable investment 


meet your requirements, try ROLLINS Mainte- If you own your Company fleet, we’ll purchase for cash — giving 

nance Plan for i at $78.50 you immediate working capital. If your salesmen operate their 

PER MONTH os own cars, we'll purchase-lease — and spare you mileage-account 

1961 Chevrolets or many other fine cars at expense and worry. In short, we’ll save you money as you never 

$83.50 PER MONTH thought possible — and take over all the troubles of fleet- 
Any make or model of car or truck can be operation, too! 
included in your plan. WE WILL PURCHASE *Slightly Higher West 

oy Roadliacsin wie ss ou am ape ea bee SAVE OVER $500 PER CAR PER YEAR! 

lf You Operate 1 Or More Cars Be Sure To Get 

é Our FREE Cost-Comparison Booklet 
i ed “SIMPLE ARITHMETIC for FLEET OPERATORS” 





ROLLINS LEASING CORP. 




















a | 
I 14th & Union Streets, Wilmington, Delaware DR-2 = ; 
All right! Prove you can cut our fleet-operating costs. Send me your FREE 16- ' 
p let-—"SIMPLE ARITHMETIC for FLEET OPERATORS.” No obligation. 
ROLLINS LEASING CORPORATION , °°% ®oklet—"simiit ee eee ee 
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Aloes growing next to the Pacific surf. 
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Step into the sun—and study 
this $9 billion market firsthand 


A Southern California visit can profit 
you two ways. First, there ts the oppor- 
tunity to really get acquainted with the 
Los Angeles market—one of the most 
vital in our entire economy. 

At the same time, you and your family 
can take advantage of our many famous 
vacation attractions. These are especially 
enjoyable now, when winter weather is 
at its worst in other parts of the country. 
Imagine playing golf on a green, palm- 
shaded course. Or cheering the “ponies” 


Southern 
California 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CA’ 'FORNIA 


This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for the cit:-ens 

of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, 
Torrance and 181 other communities. 


at a flower-bedecked track. Spending a 
day at one of our famed “entertainment 
lands.” Visiting Hollywood. Seeing gera- 
nium lawns, oranges ripening onthetrees. 
Plan to visit Southern California soon. 
You'll gain renewed vigor and useful 
new business information. 

Free Sight-seeing Map: Official Full- 
Color Guide to Los Angeles County, all 
Southern California. Locates 645 sights, 
plus 100 TV and movie stars’ homes. 
Mail coupon today! 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
Dept. A-2 | 
628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 
(Miss) 


(Mrs.)_. 
(Mr.) 
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State 
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when management makes the l a Accision . 


on finishing equipment 


Quality metal products deserve 
‘the finishing touch’ of Mahon. 
Another example: fine office fur- 
niture from General Fireproofing. 


Shown below: GF’s new 1000 Series 
desk, part of a striking new, func- 
REE Sse tionally designed line of business 
furniture. In background: A stage 
of the complete GF finishing system 


Production finishing is the application of coatings 
of a specified quality at highest efficiency. That also 
sums up the business of Mahon’s Industrial Equipment 
Division and they have learned it well... for over forty years 

. in hundreds of installations . . . for all types of 
finishing. Mahon metal-cleaning and metal-finishing systems 
will prove your best investment regardless of initial cost. 
In this highly specialized, multi-process area, can you | 
afford less than the best for your quality products? Find out how 
Mahon’s ‘finishing touch’ can improve your products... 


your costs ... your sales. Call in Mahon. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY DETRO/T 34, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS—Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California 


SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES—Detroit, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Torrance 


AH ON 


designed and built by Mahon. 





MAHON COMPANY industrial equipment 


@ Complete Finishing Systems 

@ Metal Cleaning Equipment 

@ Painting Equipment for Spray, Dip and Flow-Coating 
@ Orying and Processing Ovens 

@ Special Plant and Production Equipment 


MAHON COMPANY building products 


@ Aluminum or Stee! Curtain Wall 
@ Rolling Stee! Doors 

@ Steel Roof Deck 

@ Long-Span M-Deck 

@ M-Floors (Cellular Sub-Floors) 


MAHON COMPANY fabrication services 


@ Structural Steel-Fabrication and Erection 
@ Stee! Fabrication-Weidments 

@ Assembly and Machining 

@ Geodesic Domes—Fabrication and Erection 


Your biggest value is in Mahon’'s 
planning and engineering experience 





Letters to the Editor 


“Big Boys’’—and Small 


To the Editor: We are small paint 
specialty distributors, and although 
the companies mentioned in “Keying 
Sales Calls to Profits’ (November) 
are large and in different classifica- 
tions from us, our problems are much 
the same. We too have found that hav- 
ing our salesmen make fewer calls, 
and spending more time with poten- 
tially higher accounts, pays off. 

I appreciate that your magazine is 
primarily for the “big boys,” but I 


imagine there are a lot of smaller : 


companies that would like more ar- 
ticles like “Keying Sales Calls.” 

H. A. SHARP 
President 
Sharp Bros., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Up, Up, and Up 


To the Editor: We were pleased with 
the story about our Class A Dealer 
Program in the November “Ideas at 
Work.” We do wish, however, to note 
that the figures quoted in the first 
paragraph were accurate when the 
program was initiated, but that at 
present Filon Plastics Corp. is doing 
some $7 million worth of business 
through more than 200 independent 
distributors serving some 20,000 lum- 
ber and building materials dealers. 
We take quite a bit of pride in this 
rapid growth. 

RENE MERLANDER 
Dealer Program Coordinator 
Filon Plastics Corp. 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


Dissenting Voices 


To the Editor: The November “Man- 
aging Your Manpower” is very mis- 
leading, since it implies the gap in 
wages between free Europe and the 
U. S. is narrowing. It covers up a 
drastic situation. 

Even if we could remain with a 5 
per cent arinual increase in our wages, 
and Europe continued with an 8 per 
cent increase (which is unlikely), our 
generation would never see the wage 
gap close. The power of our labor, 
as reflected in our Government, is 


much greater than any in Europe. In 


FEBRUARY 1961 


addition, our Democratic Party, ac- 
cording to its platform, wishes to 
outlaw “right-to-work” laws, which 
Europe does not intend to do. 

If we admit to what is happening, 
we may survive. But tranquilizers 
such as yours may be our’ doom. 

CHARLES SCHNEIDER 
President 
LEON SUMMER 
Vice-President 
Charles Schneider & Company, Inc. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


A Gentle Hint 


To the Editor: I was very much im- 
pressed by “The Myth of Retirement,” 
by Clarence B. Randall (December). 
I would like to send reprints of it 
to all the members of our Board of 
Directors, as it makes a most convinc- 
ing case that full-time officers and 
executives must retire at 65 and that 
directors should also face some com- 
pulsory age limit. 


The Obvious Explanation 


To the Editor: Why is it economists 
always explain the pulsations of our 
economy (see “Washington Business 
Front,” November) in terms of slide- 
rule calculations, Federal Reserve 
policies, and the tortuous principles 
of ‘“‘macroeconomics’’? Surely any alert 
business man is aware of the simple, 
practical reason for the downward 
“adjustment” in inventories. 1960 saw 
a massive application of computers to 
production and inventory control, and 
it has revolutionized order processing, 
even for smaller manufacturers. The 
cutback in inventories came because 
computers made it possible. 
Too simple an explanation? Perhaps 
—but I doubt it. 
FREDERICK J. EDWARDS 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 


Not too simple for some economists. 
Those quoted in July’s “Washington 
Business Front,’ as well as Dun & 
BRADSTREET’S Economics Department 
(“Trend of Business,’ August), have 
called attention to computers’ effects 
on inventory levels. —ED. 





a business 
proposal 


ERR BSS 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.’’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 








‘larger users of business cars. Dis- 
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cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each “‘10-Plus’’ plan re- 


| places your cars with brand-new 
PRESIDENTS NAME WITHHELD Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 


cars; assumes full responsibility for 


maintenance and repairs; and re- 


duces the many annoying details of 


| fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
|Use coupon below to learn why 





more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 





CAR LEASE 





¥ 
| 

| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

he Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 

| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-2 

| oer send me your new fleetcar leasing 
| ookiet. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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NAME 





POSITION 








COMPANY—_—___ 


ADDRESS. - 





ClTY & STATE..................- 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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Music by Muzak Motwates... 


and output climbs! 


Office and Factory Records Show 
Greater Efficiency and More Profit 





\ 
WHAT IS MUZAK WORK MUSIC r ‘ 
AND HOW DOES IT MOTIVATE? H 
Since ancient times, the power of +4 
music has been known. But only , of 


recently, through Muzak work 
music, has its motivation power been 
psychologically controlled for meas- 
urable benefits: reduced tension, les- 
sened fatigue, improved efficiency. 
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Muzak Office and Factory music — 
two distinctively different services 
—are unique. AJl Muzak music ts 
custom arranged, orchestrated and 





recorded to exacting specifications 
for Muzak subscriber use only. 
Muzak’s music programming for- 
mula is copyrighted. 


Actual Dollar Savings 


“Muzak really motivates 
people. Our increase in 
production is equivalent 
of 7 new employees in 
just one department 
with no extra payroll 
cost.”’ George B. Long, 
President, J. Strickland ; 
& Co., Memphis. ; 

+ 


|. Muzak work music is not “ordi- 
nary background music.” Muzak 
work music does not “interfere” 
as does “ordinary background 
music."’ Muzak Office and Factory 
music services are heard but not 
listened to. Each psychologically 
masks unwanted noises, never 
intrudes. 


| 
if 


Improved Efficiency 


“Muzak is one of our best 





, , 7 , c ; 
2. Muzak work music subtly stimu investments. It helps our people 

lates to offset “normal” decrease work better.” J. E. Hoeft, 

in worker efficiency due to ten- President, Glendale Federal 

a. Savings & Loan Assn., 

sion, boredom, fatigue. Both Office Glendale, Calif 

and Factory Muzak services have 

been thoroughly job tested under 

a tremendous variety of work sit- 

uations throughout the UV. S., 

Canada and abroad. 
3}. Muzak music is cleared —no fur- 


ther performance or mechanical 
license obligations in most areas. 


Thousands of offices, factories—busi- 
ness institutions of all kinds—have 
found Muzak work music a profit- 


, . » ) xe work- , 
able investment. It should be we Stow binwal woth enusle 


can profitably motivate 
your employees for 
pennies a day is detailed 
in the fact-filled booklet, 
“Music and Muzak.” 
Send for your free copy. 
No obligation, 

of course. 
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Muzak Corporation «- 229 Park Avenue South + New York 3, N.Y. 
an international Company in the Jack Wratnher Organization 


Murak-Reg. VU. &. Pat Orr United States - Careda - Mexico « Argentina - Brazit - Colombia - Peru - Great Britain - Beigium Tre Pri pornes 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION: Dipping through early spring 
CONSTRUCTION: Totals affected by housing 
SALES: Little retail bounce in near future 


FAILURES: 


IN THE EARLY WEEKS of 1961, 
over-all business activity slowed even 
more and there is little chance that 
any signs of a turnabout will appear 
before the second quarter. When the 
pickup does get started, it will be 
gradual, with the most appreciable 
gains likely during the last three 
months of the year. 

Consumer spending will show little 
bounce in the months immediately 
ahead. Business spending on inven- 
tories and new plant and equipment 
will extend the declines begun in 
1960. A further dip in physical pro- 
duction through the end of the cur- 
rent quarter will result, as well as a 
slight decrease in Gross National 
Product, the total output of goods 
and services. 


Industrial production will hit the 
low point of its current decline in 
April or May, with a drop of about 
10 per cent from the pre-recession 
peak. 
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SPENDING FOR private non-residential construction has been 
running over year-earlier levels in recent months, in contrast 


4 

The cutback of total industrial out- 
put during the next three or four 
months will reflect reduced operating 
schedules in plants turning out major 
appliances, automobiles, machinery, 
and most other durable goods. Steel 
products will be the exception: 
They're expected either to remain at 
current levels or to show a modest 
increase. 

When the Federal Reserve Board's 
seasonally adjusted Index of Indus- 
trial Production hits its low point for 
the year late this spring, it will read 
about 100 (1957—100), down 10 
per cent from the all-time high of 111 
set in January 1960. 

Further—but more moderate—pro- 
duction cuts are in store for apparel, 
textiles, and some other non-durable 
goods. Along with those in most du- 
rables, these dips will offset any gains 
in utilities, food processing, and farm 
equipment. 

Stocks of crude oil and petroleum 
products are now more nearly in bal- 
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farm construction 


Non-Residential Construction Makes a Good Showing 


1960 number and liabilities hit postwar high 


ance with sales than they've been for 
some time, and production will be 
edging up in the coming months. New 
orders for lumber and paperboard, 
however, are still dragging, so ex- 
pect more year-to-year dips in out- 
put in these industries. 

Since the sluggishness in industrial 
activity will inevitably affect freight 
car loadings, year-to-year declines 
there will remain noticeable until pro- 
duction picks up. 


There'll be modest increases in steel 
output during the months ahead as 
new orders improve. 


Orders from two good customers— 
the appliance and auto manufacturers 
—will continue to lag in the coming 
months, but bookings from the con- 
struction industry, can makers, and 
many small users of steel will help 
over-all orders edge up slowly. And 
this improvement will gain a little 
momentum in the second quarter, 
though no significant rise is in the 
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to year-to-year declines in private residential building and 
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YODER 
Rotary 
Slitting 

Lines |... 
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the strip 
widths 
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Investigate the many advantages of YODER- 
engineered Slitter Installations. Write today for 
the comprehensive, 80 page YODER Slitter 
Manval...it's yours for the asking! 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Waiworth Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio 


FIFTY YEARS 


momen. ROTARY 


TUODER SLITTING 


Manwract 1 
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cards until the last quarter of the year. 

It’s unlikely, however, that the steel 
export market will contribute much 
to the industry’s activity, since the 
recent boom in business in Western 
Europe will probably lose steam dur- 
ing the rest of 1961. 

All of this adds up to a slow climb 
in steel production, with output still 
sharply below early 1960. 


Dealers’ stocks are high and that 
means a dip in auto output through 
early spring. 


Current sales are good—but 
not quite good enough to take care of 
the 1960 output, the second highest 
on record. Auto stocks are still swol- 
len, and manufacturers are planning 
to slow output through the end of the 
first quarter. Unless there is an un- 
usually strong spring upsurge in sales, 
production in the second quarter is 
unlikely to stage much of a comeback. 

On the bright side, it looks now as 
if imports of foreign models will con- 
tinue to decline as exports, especially 
of the compacts, rise. 


Caf 


Inventories will keep on sinking 
right through late spring, especially in 
finished goods and at the retail level. 


Durable goods will see the most 
liquidation of stock, but cuts will also 
become more obvious in non-dura- 
bles than they have been in fecent 
months. Although at all levels stocks 
are currently lower in relation to sales 
than they were at the comparable 
point in the 1957-58 recession, busi- 
ness men today seem a little less fear- 
ful of future price increases in most 
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commodities. Also, many feel they 
can get supplies more quickly because 
of the excess capacity in many lines 
of production. 

The level at which business men 
keep their inventories and the timing 
——and size—of their new orders for 
manufactured goods depend to a 
large extent on retail trade. Although 

late buying splurge saved the day 
at Christmas, and retail sales in the 
early weeks of 1961 have held up 
pretty well, dollar volume through 
early spring will hover around year- 
earlier levels. The lack of any sig- 
nificant gains will be caused by the 
relatively high levels of unemploy- 
ment and shoppers’ recession fears. 

But it is encouraging to note that 
at this stage in the 1957-58 down- 
turn, there was a steady erosion of 
consumers’ inclination to buy—where- 
as a survey conducted in October and 
November by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan 
indicates that this time consumer atti- 
tudes haven't changed since the pre- 
ceding May, when a similar survey 
was made. 

The big weakness in retail trade in 
the months ahead will continue to 
show in household durables, especial- 
ly big-ticket appliances. This, along 
with any drop in auto sales, could 
easily mean some declines in con- 
Sumer instalment credit outstanding. 


Lagging industrial output and the 
continuing growth of the labor force 
will bring higher levels of unemploy- 
ment late this winter. 


As a percentage of the labor force, 
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Fourth Quarter 
Durables Sales Slip 
at Retail Waile 
Nondurables Gain 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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She’s 
pre-sold 


here, 
but... 











when she turns to the Yellow Pages, 
she’s ready to buy 


Advertise in magazines, newspapers, TV or radio? You 
belong in the Yellow Pages, too. It’s the last link in your 
advertising chain. Reaches your customers right when 
they’re ready to buy. 

Now National Yellow Pages Service helps you run 
selling advertising in the Yellow Pages — ads that back 
your national or regional campaign. 

National Yellow Pages Service also gives you market- 
ing facts and figures that guide you in buying just the 
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right combination of directories to fit your precise mar- 
kets. Couldn’t be easier to buy. One contact, one contract 
and one monthly bill do it all. 
For details on how to complete 
your advertising chain, contact 
your National Yellow Pages Serv- 
ice representative through your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 
ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 










NATIONAL 
VELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 
































®* THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
Btion your present flect 

© THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed 

® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 


As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease J 


it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased 
© THE PILOT PLAN 
Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot” operation 
fusing full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain 

Lease o new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 

No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


es Bi Sie) Biel sie. PValel Pua s SSE 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full! time, 
All your capital to your own business! 
ory Nationa! know-how, local 
controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Coneda 





23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DC-2 Chicago, Hil. gh 











The NATIONALBEASE services described 
in the column at the left are available 
to you focally in the Central States through 
the affiliates shown below, who also serve 
other locations in their general regions. 
ALABAMA 

Capitol Leasing, Inc., Montgomery 

National Motor Fleets, Inc., 

Birmingham 

ARKANSAS 

Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 

Helena 

ILLINOIS 

General Leaseways Co., Rock Island 

Leased Vehicles, Inc., Peoria 

Treloar Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 

Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 

Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 

Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 

Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 

Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 

General Leaseways Co., Davenport 

lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 
KANSAS 

Feld Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
LOUISIANA 

American Truck Rental, New Orleans 

Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 
MICHIGAN 

Peel Bros., Grand Haven 

Star Transfer Line, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 

Midwest Truck Leasing, Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 

Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 
MISSOURI 

Feld Car & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 

Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 

Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 
NEBRASKA 

Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


OHIO 
Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 
Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 
Motorlease, Inc., Youngstown 
Penntruck Company, Columbus 
Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 
Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dover 
Trucklease, Inc., Cle reland, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 


| TENNESSEE 


Carl Carson Co., Memphis 
Cherokee Distributing Co., Kingsport 


| TEXAS 


American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 

Dallas Leasing Co., Dallas 

Galveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 

Mission Motor Lease Co., San Antonio 

Resler Truck Leasing, El Paso 

Saunders Drive It Yourself, Houston 


WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Security Truck U Drive, Winnipeg, Man. 
Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. 


Write for a complete listing of 
NATIONALEASE affiliates showing 
additional affiliates supplying leasing service 
throughout the rest of the United States 
and Canada. 














the number of jobless will climb to 
nearly 8 per cent before any decrease 
occurs. This will mean some mod- 
erate declines in total personal in- 
come, despite salary gains for non- 
manufacturing employees and higher 
unemployment insurance payments. 
Manufacturers’ drooping sales and 
high operating costs, especially em- 
ployment costs, will cut into profit 
margins at least through midyear. 
This, plus the excess capacity in in- 
dustry, will lead to further cutbacks 
in business spending on new plant 
and equipment through the first six 
months. At the moment, however, it 
seems unlikely that the total decline 
from the peak in the second quarter 








GAINS FROM year-ago hank loan levels 
narrowed late in 1960 after business men 
cut back outlays for stock and expansion. 


of 1960 will be as sharp as the drop 
during the 1957-58 downturn. 

This means, of course, that indus- 
trial construction will fall off. But 
commercial building, as well as public 
construction of schools, highways, 
hospitals and water systems, will rise. 

Over-all construction totals won't 
get much of a boost from private resi- 
dential construction. Housing starts 
may well show some slight gains this 
spring, but no solid increases are like- 
ly until quite a bit later in the year. 

END 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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For the business man who 


; 


ALF the world is half asleep! Men who could be making twice their present 
salaries are coasting along, hoping for promotions but doing nothing to 
bring themselves forcefully to the attention of management 


They’re wasting the most fruitful years of their business lives . .. throwing away 
thousands of dollars they may never be able to make up. And, oddly enough, 
they don’t realize—even remotely—the tragic consequences of their failure to 
forge ahead while time is still on their side. 


These are the men who are unknewingly headed for the frustrations and the 
disappointments of mediocrity. They ll go part way up the ladder and down again 
by the time they're fifty years old. They'll be executive material in their twenties 
and thirties—and clerks in their fifties. They'll have high hopes for themselves 
and their families while they're young; but only struggling, skimping and regret 
later on when their earning power should be at its height. 


Send for Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 


If you want to discover how to succeed while you are still young—if you want 
to avoid the heartbreak of failure in later years—send today for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” ... one of the most practical and realistic booklets ever written on 
the problems of personal advancement. 





Here you will find—not a “pep talk,” not an academic lecture—but cold, hard 
facts on how to improve your position and increase your income. You will be 
told what the qualifications of an executive are in today’s competitive market . . . 
what you must know to make $15,000, $20,000 or more a year .. . what you must 
do to accumulate this knowledge. 


—_—eED ae ae ae ae ee ee ee oe De cme ee ce ony 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 282, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book — 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Firm Name 


Business Address.................. 








> ee ae Se es ee ee ee ee ce es ed 


“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for mature, ambitious men who seri- ‘heatiemereeemenmemmmemamenes 
ously want to get down to bed-rock in their thinking about their business future. 
If you feel it is meant for you, simply fill in and return this coupon. Your com- Home Address 
plimentary copy will be mailed to you promptly. us Gu GES GES GED Gm Gu ame ome mm oe oe ow ow ow ow we om 
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Looking Ahead with Phillips Petroleum... 


New Phillips Achievement — 


*“Better-than-natural” rubber 








“We have searched for years for a synthetic 
rubber that would perform as well or better 
than natural without sacrificing the low heat 
build-up of natural. It looks like Cis-4 does 
the trick.” 
This statement by a leading rubber company ex- 
ecutive dramatizes the tremendous commercial 
significance of Phillips newest achievement in the 
petrochemical field. 

Tires with treads made from blends of Phillips 
new Cis-4 and natural rubber have bested those 
of 100°; natural rubber in tests totaling millions 
of miles. They have shown high resilience, low 
heat build-up, very long wear and high resistance 
to abrasion, aging, and blowout. Cis-4 will replace 
large amounts of natural rubber in tire treads, 
especially for heavy duty truck and bus tires. 

Phillips new Cis-4 plant at Borger, Texas, im- 
mediately adjacent to the company’s other syn- 
thetic rubber facilities, has an annual capacity 
of 25,000 long tons. Cis-4 is made wholly of 
butadiene, also manufactured by Phillips from 
the company’s own basic raw materials. 

Cis-4, along with “‘cold’’ synthetic rubber, and 


Cis-4*, Phillips new 
synthetic rubber, 

is used by tire 
makers as a superior 
replacement for much 
natural rubber in 
blends for heavy-duty 
tire treads. 


furnace oil carbon blacks are links in a long chain 
of Phillips rubber developments reaching back 
before World War II. The latter two enabled syn- 
thetic to replace natural in a large portion of the 
postwar market. Now Cis-4 will replace more 
natural. 


Cis-4 again exemplifies how a policy of 
“looking ahead” through aggressive re- 
search and prudent acquisition of crude 
oil and natural gas reserves has placed 
Phillips in a favorable position for con- 
tinuing growth and earnings. 


Today Phillips leads the petroleum industry as 
(1) producer of natural gas liquids, most versatile 
of hydrocarbons; (2) seller of natural gas; (3) 
producer-marketer of liquefied petroleum gas; 
(4) manufacturer of nitrogen fertilizers; (5) sup- 
plier of raw materials to the rubber industry; and 
(6) in atomic energy activities. 

This is in addition to Phillips important business 
of manufacturing and distributing automotive 
fuels, lubricants and accessories through more 
than 21,000 marketing outlets in 38 states. 


*A trademark 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


PHILLIPS 
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Business 
Failures 





Casualty rate most severe since war 


Only two regions unaffected 


Number 
of Failures 
Edges Up 


BUSINESS FAILURES, climbing 
through most of 1960, reached new 
postwar highs in both number of con- 
cerns and dollar liabilities. Casualties 
increased in all functions, in all sizes 
above $5,000, and in all except one 
of the major geographic regions. But 
the strongest upsurges occurred in the 
construction industry and among 
companies carrying liabilities of 
$100,000 or more. 

The toll for the year stood at 15,- 
445, 10 per cent higher than in 1959 
and slightly above the previous peak 
of 14,964 recorded in 1958. Busi- 
nesses were failing at a rate of 57 per 
10,000 enterprises listed in the DUN 
& BRADSTREET Reference Book—the 
most severe rate in the postwar pe- 
riod, although it’s below the 1938- 
1940 level and far short of 1933's 
rate of 100 per 10,000. 

Major casualties, increasing sharp- 
ly in 1960, lifted total dollar liabilities 
to $938.6 million, a volume 35 per 
cent above the previous year. In all 
functions save retailing, and in all 
geographic regions, losses bulked con- 
siderably larger than in 1959. 

Construction failures mounted 26 
per cent, in contrast to the mild 6-to- 
8-per cent increases in other func- 
tions. General builders failed appre- 
ciably more often than subcontrac- 
tors, although a few lines in that 
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Year’s Liabilities 
Hit Record Highs 





group, notably electrical and exca- 
vating contractors, suffered a marked 
rise. 

Manufacturing and retailing cas- 
ualties ran above their 1959 levels, 
but neither had as many as in the 
1958 recession. In comparison to 
1959, fewer businesses failed in two 
manufacturing industries—food, and 
stone, clay, and glass. Three retail 

continued on page 14 


THE FAILURE RECORD 





Dec. Year Year w/ A 
1960 1960 1959 Chg T 
Dun’s Far_ure INpDEx*® 
Unadjusted......... 58.3 57.0 51.8 +10 
Adjusted, seasonally. 63.4 — _ _ 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.. 1353 15445 14053 +10 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 
Under $5,000....... 14] 1688 1841 —§ 
$5,000—$25.000.... 568 6834 6664 +3 
$25,000—$ 100,000... 497 5078 4202 +21 
Over $100,000...... 147 1795 1346 +33 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing..... 231 2612 2465 +6 
Wholesale trade..... 130 1473 1387 +6 
Retail trade........ 637 7386 6873 +7 
Construction....... 245 2607 2064 +26 
Commercial service.. 110 1367 1264 +8 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
A Ae $78971 $938630 $692808 +35 
, RRS re 79252 951329 699431 +36 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Brapsireet Reference Book. 


tPer cent change, Year 1960 from Year 1959. 

In this record, a “‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. *“Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 








us about LEASING 


OUR BOOKLET IS YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING. ‘‘Time and Money” 


deals with the primary reason for 





the popularity of fleet leasing today: 


the more efficient use of employee 





time and company money. 





For your free copy——prepared by 
one of America’s largest leasing 
organizations and a leader in Custom 
Programming for fleets of all sizes— 
write: Auto Fleet Leasing, Inc., 
Commercial Credit Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


AUTO 
FLEET 


LEASING, 
A subsidiary of IING. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Resources over 2 billion dollars 
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trades—-food, general merchandise, 
and apparel—also showed a drop. 


NOW: Manufacturing mortality, on the 
: other hand, rose over 20 per cent 
from what it was a year ago in print- 
V() 1 R ing and publishing, iron and steel, and 

transportation equipment. In retail- 


ing, upturns exceeded 30 per cent 
among auto dealers, house furnish- 
ings stores, drug stores, and filling 


1) 1 PI | CATT NG Stations. 
New England was the only region 


reporting lower business mortality in 
CAN 1960, and in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the advance was a slight 1 per 


cent. Neither of these areas suffered 
RE AS as many casualties as in 1958. New 
postwar records, however, were set in 
CLEAN AS other regions. South Atlantic failures 
climbed most sharply, with marked 
upswings in Florida and Georgia, fol- 


TH IS lowed closely by the East South Cen- 
tral and Mountain States, where 


PAG [- Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arizona 

chiefly accounted for the heavier 
tolls. Most of the year’s rise all over 
the nation was concentrated in non- 
The dearee of cleanliness achieved by new Columbia Plastisol metropolitan districts. 
Spirit Ready-Masters was but a few years ago only a laboratory 


dream and a typists hope. 
FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 
Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million § 
dyes suspended in plastic composition (Twelve Months) 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
, ) ae bine MINING, MANUFACTURING., 2612 2465 289.6 207.8 
from simple carbon units to complex forms for office systems Mining—coal, oil, misc. . 98 91 19.7 84 
jata processing, cleanliness is the word— Foodandkindredproducts 173 176 31.3 14.3 
f ao 7 Textile products, apparel. 435 420 36.4 24.1 
ey ry Lumber, lumber products. 520 503 38.3 24.6 
Paper, printing, publishing 200 164 12.1 8.9 
; Chemicals, allied products 63 62 5.7 4.6 
duplicating run. Long highly uniform runs and the Leather, leather products. 82 72 12.8 
Stone, clay, glass products. 44 48 4.0 
; “s Iron, steel, products. .... 167 136 27.0 
Ready-Masters go into action immediately—no build-up with the Machinery... .... 289 254 44.7 
Transportation equipment 133 108 16.9 
Miscellaneous 408 431 40.9 
VWhe s in flat sheet 35? inits, continuous f tele- 
Whether it's sheets, moster u ,c vous forms, tele 1473 1387 107.2 


This new cleanliness is the product of Columbia research and 


development. It is obtained by the use of chemically integrated 
In preparation, handling and duplicating of all types of masters 
applications and 
nt eanliness the user is assured crisp, clear copies 
xdded assets. And the new Plastisol Spirit 

resultant waste o!f poper. 


typewriter rolls or interleaved sets, a Plastisol spirit carbon will 321 290 29.3 
46 3.5 
c r NA 35 2 1.4 
Spirit Uuplicating Masters Lumber, bidg. mats.,.hdwre 184 14.0 
For free demonstration consult yellow pages tae Columbia Chemicals and drugs.... 45 1.6 
~~ . : ti Motor vehicles, equipment 7.4 


dealer nearest you. For further information write to “Plastisol Miscellaneous.......... 49.9 


handie the job. Get this new cleanliness. Get Columbia Plastisol 


Division” at their address below, RETAIL TRADE 241.1 22 
Food and liquor........ 3 28.6 
General merchandise.... 12.8 
Apparel and accessories.. 25.8 
Furniture, furnishings... 38.8 
Lumber, bidg.mats., hdwre 3 20.1 
Automotive group 5 49.9 


PLASTISOL SPIRIT MASTERS ~ ae patna llr 


Miscellaneous : 709 2 17.7 


CONSTRUCTION -keeve. ae a 201.4 
BY Genera) bidg. contractors. 1020 110.7 
Building subcontractors... 1419 ; 74.2 
Other contractors 16.5 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 1367 1264 99.4 


ToTaAt UNITED STATES 15445 14053 938.6 692.8 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. This report was prepared in the 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, Calif, _ Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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Companies grow, production facilities expand and inter- 
plant handling of materials, parts, semi-finished and 
finished products become complicated and costly. Time 
and again a Louden Monorail Interplant Transport 
System has proved to be the perfect answer. And with 
Louden’s Selectomatic Control, transport is automatic. 

A good example is The Louden Selectomatic Inter- 
plant Transport System at the Eljer Company, Divi- 
sion of The Murray Corporation, Ford City, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Recently, to increase plant production, another 
plant was built similar to the original plant. Shipping 
and docking facilities for both plants were retained in 
the original building, only the storage area was incor- 
porated in the second. Therefore, it became necessary 
to get stock from the second plant to the shipping dock 
in the first plant. 1400 feet of Louden Monorail with 
three steel carriers provide the perfect answer. The 
Louden MotoVeyor pulls or pushes the carriers, opens 
and shuts doors and automatically stops at its desti- 
nation ...transport is speedy, trouble-free—regardless 
of the weather or road conditions, and completely un- 
attended. 

A Louden Selectomatic Transport System can do 


Louden 


Penns MONORAIL & CRANES 
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CUT COSTS WITH MONORAIL 
INTERPLANT TRANSPORT 


UPPER LEFT .. . Loaded train 
moves through doors that have auto- 
matically opened, and commences 
trip over 1400 feet of Monorail track. 


Louden Monorail Interplant Trans- 
port System operates trouble free 
the year around. Three carriers make 
up train that travels completely un- 
attended from storage area in one 
building to shipping area in another. 
Smooth operation of Monorail in- 
sures safe transportation of china- 
ware between plants. 


LOWER RIGHT .. . Forklift trucks 
quickly unload train after it auto- 
matically stops at its destination. 
Carriers may be lowered and raised 
independently for greater handling 
ease. ) 





many things not required in the Eljer Company in- 
stallation. It can automatically transport materials 
unattended from point to point anywhere in or about 
your plant, and can select the shortest and most direct 
route, opening and closing switches to its destination. 
It can travel from floor to floor and building to building, 
open doors to let itself through and close doors behind 
it. It stops promptly when there is a load ahead or 
when it does not have the right of way, and resumes 
travel when the way is clear. It stops accurately at its 
destination and even loads and unloads its own carriers 
with certain classes of materials. It returns empty 
carriers to point of origin or places itself in storage 
awaiting the next call. 

Louden Automatic Materials Handling is the guar- 
anteed product of the pioneers and oldest company in 
the field of specialized monorail handling. Both the 
Louden field representatives and the factory engineers 
are highly trained specialists in the field of overhead 
materials handling. When you have materials requiring 
handling, lifting or transporting, call on Louden for 
suggestions. This will cost you nothing but may prove 
to be the most profitable move you have ever made. 


| NEW... . 52 pages of illustrated applications ...industry by in- 
aa | =6dustry. Get the latest and most complete information on planning 
= | and equipment selection for the best in modern materials handling. 
[ies | Write today for your copy “COST-CUTTING WITH MONORAIL 
re — AND CRANES.” 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
214 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
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Western Electric 
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What’s the difference between these telephones? 


Answer: 3000 miles. 


The area code for New York is 
“9212”. and anvone dialing San Fran- 
cisco directly, would use code “415.” 


The difference in miles, however, can 
be eliminated with the twirl of a tele- 
phone dial. Because in between is an 
incredibly versatile communications 
network ... the integrated Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

It takes a lot of things to be able 
to wipe out those miles in a matter 
of seconds. For example, millions of 
miles of wire and cable, countless 
switching units, electron tubes, and 
thousands of other items, including 
telephones themselves. Most of these 
things were developed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and manufactured 
for the Bell Telephone System: by 
Western Electric. And Western Elec- 





tric makes each part to work perfectly 
with: every other part wherever it 
may be, whenever it was put into 
the System. Example: today’s new 
Data-Phone converts information into 
“bits” for transmission at the rate of 
1200 per second, but it works har- 
moniously with all Bell telephone 
equipment. 


Providing complete, up-to-date, 
nation-wide communications takes a 
special team: Bell Laboratories, the 
Bell System’s research and develop- 
ment unit; Western Electric, the Sys- 
tem’s source of high-quality, uniform 
equipment; and the Bell telephone 
companies, which provide service. 

Together, this three-part team 
shares a common aim: to bring ver- 
satile telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost to everyone. 
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GEMCO 


finds Ideal Location’ 





Gemco started with 150 employees in its Virginia plant, 
now employs 385 at peak production. Officials praise 
the dependability and productivity of Virginians. 


aoe ME 





Virginia's ice-free ports permit economical shipment of 
Gemco products overseas and to the West Coast. Rail- 
way and modern highways provide excellent domestic 
distribution. 


You, too,can find these...and many 
other great competitive advantages in 
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Plant was built in 1959 to Gemco specifications by Norfolk Port 
Authority . . . leased to Gemco for 25 years. It contains 112, 
sq. ft.; is on a 13-acre tract in Norfolk Industrial Park. 


At its former location, General Mower 
Corporation hada $12,000,000 annual volume. 
In January, 1960, Gemco moved to Virginia 
— and in a year or so expects to be doing 
$20,000,000 a year. 

Citing reasons for the company’s move, 
Executive Vice President, Louis H. Faxstein, 
emphasized, ‘“‘the ideal location of Norfolk’’ 
and ‘“‘the complete cooperation of business and 
civic leaders in Virginia.”’ One of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of power mowers and 
garden equipment, Gemco also manufactures 
garden tractors, steel shelving, steel houses 
and garages, door and window canopies — 
and is constantly adding new products. ‘The 
company looks forward to fast-rising volume 
and sound profits . in Virginia. 

Find out more about the production 
advantages of Virginia. In confidence, phone, 
wire or write... 


Cc. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development 
Room 810- DR State Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va, 
Phone: Milton 4-4111, Ext. 2255 















No longer need valuable personnebin yc yo | 
annually on a sa Ww ro Copyflex copying machines can be utilized 
throughow your company to eli e up to 90% of manual paperwork time and costs. 

 Copyflex fléxibility lets you réproduce, from one origifial writing, all the different doc- 
onsen and copiés needed to cOmplete a business operation—order-invoice, purchasing- 
receiving, production control, accounting, etc. Best of all for business systems and general 
see sharp, black-on-white Copyflex copies cost only 1¢ each for materials for letter size. \ 
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COPYFLEX “x “bins 

oo % a... 
ind out how you save hundreds 
to thousands of dollars, annually, 
by sending for the booklet shown here. 
Write Charles Bruning Co., 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Il. 
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WHEELS 








GUAR 


Leasing cars or trucks? 


Here’s a fleet proven plan 


backed by 24 years 


of successful 

experience 
250 “Blue Chip” corporations now enjoy lower 
leasing costs with Wheels “Fleetguard” Service. 
ease) Financial Strength 





— assures lower costs. Wheels has the kind of financial 
strength that assures lowest cost-of-money. Wheels 


will buy your present fleet and lease it back to you. 
Cran ii} Facilities 
— assures lower costs. Wheels maintains a national network 


of over 300 delivery centers for personalized local 
service to your men at point of use. 


V/A Administration 
— assures lower costs. You get individualized service, 
providing coordinated data on every vehicle at 


regular intervals, plus professional guidance on repairs, 
tires, replacements, etc. 


dean} Used Car Disposal 


— assures lower costs. Wheels national facilities provide 
highest return on used cars and trucks. 





procter eo ee ee eee 


Consult a Wheels man 
before you sign or renew 
your car or truck 

leasing contract. Lease 
Chevrolet Bel Airs, 

with Powerglide, or other 
fine cars and trucks 


WHEELS, INC. 
6200 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 





Please send me your booklet on Fleetguard Service, 






with extra equipment of RES Ee ee ee MS Salli iain ia eieaniameal 
your choice. Send 
coupon today for full 
details and names of other me ne Agung nae ) ae 
famous firms in your J 7 y 
industry now ADDRESS = , 2 i ; a / 
using Wheels Fleetguard TAA 
Service. 4 
a , 7 ZONE EEE : 
Lis 
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ONE OF FOUR OFFICES at ““Brown’’ 
before modernization. Note crowd- 
ed arrangement; lack of work space; 
cluttered, inefficient atmosphere. 


SAME OFFICE “AFTER’— Each em- 
ployee gained 60% more work sur- 
face, 30% more drawer space, 20% 
more work output. 









An Easy Way to Reduce Office Costs 


TITLE FIRM SAVED SPACE AND BOOSTED EFFICIENCY 
WITH MODERN FURNISHINGS AND BETTER LAYOUT 


Indianapolis, Ind.—L. M. Brown 
Title Company gained needed space 


for larger work stations and more of 


them by combining modern furnish- 
ings and new office layout. 
Shaw-Walker space-saver equip- 
ment, geared to every job function, 
freed space for the addition of four 
badly needed work stations, and 
point-of-use files at ten more stations. 
The modernization paid another 
dividend —efficiency increased 20°, 
and morale reached an all-time high. 
A new layout by Shaw-Walker’s 
Paul Holcomb in collaboration with 
L. M. Brown’s Executive V. P. 
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Sullivan organized the work flow by 
relating work stations to activities 
performed. The improved layout 
reduced employee travel by half and 
entirely eliminated distracting inter- 
ruptions caused by customer traffic. 
Clutter-Proof Expan-Desks give 
staff members more work surface 
(average increase, 50%) and provide 
extra drawers for storage and filing 
all within quarter-turn reach. 
Management offices were equipped 
with Carlyle—the desk Shaw-Walker 
designed for working executives. 
Carlyle’s energy-saving conven- 
iences provide specific in-drawer 


UY UN 


S 


space for everything needed in, on, 
or around the executive's desk. 

It’s easy to see for yourself how 
Shaw-Walker can help you effect 
similar economies. The complete, 
5000-item Shaw-Walker line is pic- 
tured, described, and priced in our 
new 248-page Office Guide catalog 
—ideas and equipment to save time, 
save space, and cut office costs. Free 
to office executives. Request on busi- 
ness letterhead, or phone your 
Shaw-Walker representative. 


HAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 24, Michigan 
Representatives Everywhere—Consult Yellow Pages 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Ameri- 
can people like to think of themselves 
as free and independent spirits, but 
just about every American gets a sub- 
sidy of one sort or another from the 
Federal Government. Business men 
and farmers are the chief benefici- 
aries, and like most Americans, they 
hate to admit they are subsidized. 
They will kick, scream, bite, and 
scratch to get Government help. They 
will form powerful trade associations 
and hire high-priced lobbyists to pres- 
sure subsidy legislation through Con- 
gress. But they object bitterly to any 
Suggestion that they actually want or 
receive a subsidy. It’s the kind of 
word that people get emotional about. 
They think that getting a subsidy im- 
plies that they can’t stand on their 
own two feet, an implication no self- 
styled believer in the free, competitive 
enterprise system will accept without 
argument. 

The staff of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee recently com- 
pleted an elaborate study of Federal 
Government subsidy programs, and it 
bent over backwards to keep from of- 
fending any of the more sensitive 
subsidy-takers among the committee 
members’ constituents. 


Delicate definitions 


As a matter of fact, the staff ex- 
perts gave the committee their find- 
ings only after devoting six full print- 
ed pages to defining a “subsidy.” 
They began with Webster’s “New In- 
ternational Dictionary of the English 
Language,” tried on the phrases of 
several private economists for size, 
mused over the definitions used by the 
General Accounting Office and the 
Budget Bureau, and finally decided to 
work out their own descriptive lan- 
guage. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
staff says: “A subsidy is an act by 
governmental unit involving either 
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(1) a payment, (2) a remission of 
charges, or (3) supplying commodi- 
ties or services at less than cost or 
market price, with the intent of 
achieving a particular economic ob- 
jective, most usually supplying to a 
general market a product or service 
which would be supplied in as great 
quantity only at a higher price in the 
absence of the payment or remission 
of charges. Government loans made 


Business Front 


grams indicates that they cost $7.460 
billion last year. 

Back in 1950, the Federal Govern- 
ment paid out only $1.9 billion to 
finance its subsidy operations, but 
the programs haven't been growing as 
rapidly as the jump in spending would 
suggest. The Government runs more 
programs now than it sponsored ten 
years ago, and they are more expen- 
sive. But the largest single cause of 


yx Subsidies: Everybody shies away from the word— 


but not from the money. 


yx Prices are creeping up, though not enough to 


cause alarm. 


at lower than market rates of interest 
or at rates below the cost of funds to 
the Government, and Government in- 
surance provided at lower than pri- 
vate insurance premium rates, may 
also appropriately be considered as 
subsidies. ... 

“One type of benefit that may have 
a subsidy element but often is not 
classed as a subsidy is differential tax 
treatment for particular categories of 
persons or groups, such as minerals 
producers, corporations installing cer- 
tain defense facilities, cooperatives, 
or producers of goods protected from 
foreign competition by tariffs.” 

When the staff tested Government 
programs against its definition, it 
ended up with a list of subsidy meas- 
ures that covers seven printed pages 
and ranges from school lunches to 
buying minerals for the national 
stockpile. The staff said it’s impos- 
sible to make a precise estimate of the 
cost of the Federal subsidies. A Bud- 
get Bureau breakdown that includes 
some, but not all, of the subsidy pro- 


the increase in costs has been a sharp 
upsurge in the amount that the Gov- 
ernment spends to subsidize agricul- 
ture. It paid out almost $5 billion 
more to subsidize farmers last year 
than in 1950. 

The cost of business subsidies rose 
slightly more than 50 per cent over 
the same span, climbing to $1.352 
billion from $809 million. The juiciest 
business subsidies come from the Post 
Office Department, which provided 
$525 million of direct financial aid 
to American business last year. News- 
paper and magazine publishers—and 
their advertisers—were prime bene- 
ficiaries. So were companies that ship 
merchandise by parcel post. Subsidies 
to air carriers cost $60 million, while 
subsidies to steamship lines cost $165 
million. 





Buried in euphemisms 


Perhaps the best insight into the 
reluctance of American citizens to 
acknowledge that they receive sub- 
sidies comes from leafing through the 
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Are your customers 
paying your postage? 





’ Ps” “= 
eae Cin >. ” ; 
=e If your mailing scale is old, 
SAPO agp ‘8 : 
a tes inaccurate, and underweighs, your 


mail is going out with insufficient 
postage. And arrives “Postage Due” 
——which adds no luster to your 
business repute. Some companies 
refuse to accept “Postage Due” 
mail. So back it goes to you, to pay 
the postage due plus postage for 
remailing, not to mention the delay. 
Or if your old scale overweighs, 
you're wasting postage. A few 
overpayments of four cents each 
day can dribble away a lot of petty 


cash in a year. 


Have you checked your mailing 


scale lately? 

Pitney-Bowes scales are precision 
made. The automatic mechanism 
doesn’t deteriorate with use, keeps its 
accuracy year after year. The hairline 
indicator registers instantly, shows 
the exact postage required. The chart 
markings are big, and easy to read. 
Mailing 1s faster, easier. And every 
letter or parcel has the right postage. 

PB makes seven scale models. 
One for parcel post has 70 Ib. capacity. 
One has an international postage 





chart, for foreign mail. One is a beam 
scale, for the small office. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show 
you the scale you need. Or send 


coupon for free illustrated booklet. 





FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 





PrtTNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1586 Walnut Street 
Stamford. Conn. 


Pitney-Bowes 


Tet 


M AILING SCALES Send free booklet [J] rate chart (] 


0 Se 








Made by the originator of the postage 


oo ‘e _S. and Canada 
mieter... 139 offices in S. ana € ‘ Address 
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annual appropriation bills. Only one 
has the word “subsidy” in its tithe— 
the maritime ship operating-differen- 
tial subsidies measure. A_ check 
through the budget indices of the past 


eight years yields only one program 


that is forthrightly listed under “Sub- 
sidies.”” Again, it is the program of 
grants to the steamship lines: ‘“oper- 
ating-differential subsidies, maritime 
activities, (Commerce ).” 

The purpose of the operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy is to compensate 
American steamship companies for 
paying higher operating costs than 
foreign lines have to meet. Last year, 
fourteen steamship companies oper- 
ated 310 ships under subsidy agree- 
ments with the Government. The big- 
gest beneficiary was United States 
Lines Company, which had 56 vessels 
covered by Government subsidy con- 
tracts. 

The Government also pays con- 
struction-differential subsidies to off- 
set the stiffer costs that a company 
incurs by building a ship in an Ameri- 
can instead of a foreign yard. A raft 
of other maritime aid programs in- 
clude insuring privately financed ship 
mortgages, providing direct Govern- 
ment mortgage financing, and requir- 
ing that half of all Government- 
financed export cargoes must be car- 
ried in U.S. bottoms. 


Launched early 


The shipping industry got off to a 
sailing start, for it obtained its first 
subsidies from the Government in 
1789 and no one could have got in 
any sooner. The first tariff act was 
passed then, providing for a 10 per 
cent cut in import duties on all goods 
brought to the United States in Amer- 
ican ships. The first outright subsidy 
went to the shipping industry, too. It 
was voted in 1845 when Congress 
authorized mail subsidies. 

Perhaps the largest single subsi- 
dized group of American citizens is 
composed of homebuyers who pur- 
chase houses with mortgages guaran- 
teed by the Veterans Administration 
or insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. The same Govern- 
ment protection subsidizes the build- 
ers and the mortgage bankers. 

Railroads have 183 million acres 
of land they received from the Feder- 
al and State Governments. Truckers 
have the use of roads they don’t 
begin to finance through their tax 
payments. Airlines have their historic 
mail pay and the continuing benefit of 
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New Electronic Secretary Phone Answering Set 
takes messages for you 24 hours a day 


Here’s an economical new device to keep your business going—and growing— 
around the clock. 

If you are sometimes out of your office during the day, the new Electronic 
Secretary Set answers every call in your voice, records the message and plays 
it back when you return. No missed calls, no lost business. You can also use 
it to extend your service to nights, weekends, and holidays. 

A single set can handle up to two hours of message time. One food distributor 
handles 4,000 orders per day with a battery of these sets. There are models to 
fit every need, including making announcements. And all this for a modest 
monthly rental that goes on your phone bill. 

If you would like more information on how the Electronic Secretary Set can 
help your business, call your telephone company, or send coupon today. 


FLECTRONIC SECRETARY 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE £ FLECTRONICS 





Electronic Secretary Answering Sets are 
so useful...so versatile: Take sales 
orders, business reports, reservations, 
maintenance reports, complaints, sugges- 
tions, emergency calls, news items, want 
ads, loan applications, police reports—any 
call at all for any size business. 


TEAR OUT, MAIL TODAY! 


e**@eeseeeee#eee#ee#e#eesee#e#ee#ee#ee#e#e#ee#e#ee#*ee#ee#ee#*e#es 
7. * 
. Electronic Secretary industries, Inc. P 
* 7 
Dept. 17 ns 
‘ Waukesha, Wisconsin a 
: Please send me free booklet on the new 6 
= Electronic Secretary Answering Set. ; 
> o 
. Name See — ° 
> a 
° Firm . 
> & 
. a 
- Address . 2 
o 
* City Zone State . 
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THE 


PENNSYLVANIA PLAN: 


100% 


financing 
for your 


new plant 


Complete financing for Lease- 
Purchase of a new plant is available 
in labor-surplus areas of Pennsylvania 
through combined efforts of lending 
institutions, non-profit community 
organizations and the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority. 
Interest as low as 2°, with deferred 
amortization, can be applied on up 
to one-half of total plant cost. 





100%, financing is also available in 
other areas of the State, provided by 
community organizations, banks, in- 
surance companies and other sources. 
You select the community you want. 
You specify plant construction details 
or choose one of several plant “shells” 
now being readied for completion. 


100% Financing at a Glance... 
Industrial Plant Construction Costs— 


Subscribed by local non-profit 
community sponsored builder- 
owner corporations. 20% 
2nd Mortgage Loan, Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development 
Authority. 30% 
Ist Mortgage Loan obtained 
from banks, insurance companies 

and similar lending institutions. 50°, 
Total financing, secured through © 
local subscriptions and mortgage 
loans, without cash investment by 
the manufacturer. 


100% 








For free copy of “Plant Location Services™ 
pamphlet, or for details on 100% financing, 
urite er call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
South Office Building 
1O61 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 


U U 
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large Federal payments for airports 
and airways. A vast number of Amer- 
ican corporations were given the priv- 
ilege of rapid amortization on $23.3 
billion of new industrial facilities built 
under the special tax write-off pro- 
gram that was on the books from 
November 1, 1950 to December 31, 
1959. 

Small business receives a number 
of special benefits, notably loans at 
lower interest rates than the borrow- 
ers could obtain from private sources. 
The extractive industries enjoy the 
special tax incentives provided by de- 
pletion allowances, and the silver 
mines still sell their metal to the Gov- 
ernment at the artificial price of 90.5 
cents an ounce—a price so high that 
industrial users of silver purchase 
their entire metal requirements from 
foreign suppliers. 

There are many other subsidy pro- 
grams—the fertilizer that farmers buy 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority 
by paying only transportation costs, 
the tariffs that give U.S. companies a 
domestic market by forcing American 
consumers to pay artificially high 
prices for imported goods, the Buy 
American Acts—Federal and local-— 
that increase the taxpayers’ burden 
by forcing the national and local gov- 
ernments to buy higher-priced made- 
in-America products, the Federal re- 
search and development contracts 
that give valuable experience to the 
companies that get them, the public 
housing programs that provide subsi- 
dized shelter for low-income groups, 
and the Export-Import Bank loans 
and guarantees that supply Govern- 
ment credit to finance overseas ship- 
ments. 

Most of the subsidy programs 
could not survive if they were judged 
only by economic standards. They di- 
vert resources into uneconomic types 
of activity, and they benefit selected 
groups at the expense of the rest. But 
the economic gauge isn't the only 
standard that is used in judging sub- 
sidy programs, any more than it is 
the only standard by which the worth 
of other Government activities is 
measured. _ 


Ali good causes 

We have tariffs on many items to 
help industries that otherwise would 
go under. We have tariffs to protect 
industries considered essential for the 
national defense. We have _ public 
housing because it is national policy 
to assure shelter under certain cir- 


cumstances to low-income groups, 
and we have mortgage insurance be- 
cause it is national policy to encour- 
age people to own their own homes. 
The regional valley developments re- 
flect a national decision to strengthen 
local areas. Hospital aid programs re- 
flect a national decision to broaden 
and improve the availability of medi- 
cal care. 

Some of the subsidy programs 
ought to be changed or repealed. But — 
none of them will go quietly. Each 
and every one is in existence because 
somebody wants it. 


No Cause for Concern 


Consumer prices are continuing to 
edge up, but Government experts are 
not alarmed. The increases have been 
running at about 1.5 per cent a year 
and a similar advance seems likely in 
1961. 

It’s pretty close to the sort of rise 
that once would have been called 
creeping inflation, but the weight of 
official opinion is that it’s a moderate 
increase that the country can live 
with. 

The word used to be that creep- 
ing inflation inevitably would lead to 
galloping inflation. Perhaps it still will. 

Per Jacobsson, the enthusiastic and 
brilliant managing director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, flatly de- 
clares that the postwar era of inflation 
has come to an end. 

A considerable number of United 
States central bankers are less cer- 
tain. They cautiously agree that the 
immediate postwar inflationary up- 
surge has ceased, but they suggest 
that a new round of price increases 
could begin in a few years, after free 
world buying demands have caught up 
to free world productive capacity. If 
that happens, inflation—creeping or 
galloping—will be with us again. 


Small Business Spurt 


The Small Business Investment Com- 
pany program is growing by leaps and 
bounds. There were 61 SBIC’s li- 
censed by the Small Business Admin- 
istration a year ago. Now there are 
175. What’s more, another 350 in- 
vestor groups have asked the SBA for 
permission to establish the novel lend- 
ing institutions. The existing SBIC’s, 
which have marshaled $161 million 
of capital, are entitled to borrow an 
additional $80.5 million from the 
SBA. END 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


APECO | a merican Photocopy 


Equipment Company 


2100 West Dempster Street 


Evanston, !!linois 
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ONE MACHINE DOES IT ALL! 


_ Com [Bind 
BINDS ANYTRING win 
. GULURFUL PLASTIC 


Now ... a plastic binding machine 
designed specifically for office use 
and priced to be practical for 
even the smallest business. It’s 
compact, portable, handsomely 
Styled . . . so easy to operate 
anyone is an expert the 
first time they use it. One 
machine does the com. 
plete job to give profession. 

al quality plastic binding to 
presentations, reports, cata- 
logs, etc. Gives all business 
literature standout eye appeal 
and extra sales power. 












CARRY IT ANYWHERE 
— BIND ANYTHING! 
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NEW BIG SIX" ENGINE for 


New reason 


0 make your next 
wo-fonner a Ford . 
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The fact that Ford Trucks cut costs directly is 
¢ amply documented — by certified test reports 
¢ from America’s foremost independent automo- 

tive research firm. (Ask to see these reports; 

they're on file at your Ford Dealer's.) 


e,/ ° The fact also is that Ford brings you many 

indirect, often hidden advantages that also bear 

W y iT S G00 US] ness 10 importantly on your profit picture. Of particular 
interest to management, here are some of the 

many additional reasons why it’s good business 


do business with Ford ! nse 


Super-Duty engines. On 401, 477 and 534- 
cu. in. V-8's, Ford Dealers will replace all major 
engine parts (including block, heads, crank- 
shaft, vaives, pistons, rings) found to be defec- 























huskier cab. . 


tive in normal service. Warranty covers full cost 
of replacement parts for 100,000 miles or 24 
months, whichever occurs first . full labor 
costs for first year or 50,000 miles, sliding per 
centage scale thereafter. 





2a 12,000-mile warranty (or 12 months) on 
all 1961 Ford Trucks of any size. Each part, 
except tires and tubes, is now warranted by 
your dealer against defects in material and 
workmanship for 12 months or 12,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. The warranty does not 
apply, of course, to normal maintenance serv- 
ice or to the replacement in normal mainte. 
nance of parts such as filters, spark plugs and 
ignition points. 


Special fleet financing available for pur- 


chases of two or more trucks, provides the 


America’s savin 


New two-ton toughness! New stronger frame .. . 
. rugged truck suspension that can 
give up to twice the tire life of other types! 





gest two-tonners | 





COST 
LESS 











More power for your job... plus 
certified savings on gas and oil! 
All-new 262-cubic-inch Six joins 
Ford’s famous 292-cubic-inch V-8’s. 


Now, the extra power of a Six with big 262- 
cu. in. displacement. . . the extra savings 
of all-new engine design! In tests with its 
principal competitor, the new Ford “Big 
Six’’ delivered over 8% more miles per gal- 
lon... 100% better oil economy! It’s only 
one of four engines in Ford two-tonners for 
'61—including America’s most popular 
truck V-8’s. Make your choice, at your Ford 
Dealer’s now! 


FORD | 
TRUCKS 


by independent automotive 
experts—Ford’s 262 cu. in. 
Six engine delivered 
8% BETTER GAS ECONOMY 
100% BETTER OIL ECONOMY 


in tests with 
Ford’s principal 


YOUR FORD DEALER'S “CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK” PROVES IT FOR SURE! 





roro omsion, Jord Molor'Gompany, 


opportunity to precisely tailor payments to your 
income patterns or depreciation schedules, with 
provisions for extended payments and ‘‘sea- 
sonal’’ payments. Ford's fleet truck finance plan 
results in substantial savings, as well as freeing 
your working capital. 


270 Heavy Truck Dealers, backed by a net- 

work of 6.800 regular Ford Dealers, keep 
your trucks ready to go wherever they go. From 
coast to coast, fast Ford service—gas and 
Diesel — is always close at hand. 





Replacement parts depots at 26 carefully 
selected locations across the country 
quickly supply needed parts from ample stocks. 
Ford's entire supply system is geared to give 
you faster service and reduce costly downtime 
wherever you are. 


36 District offices staffed with sales engi 

neers and service specialists are on call 
for special truck problems. Working with both 
dealers and customers, these experienced truck 
men represent another extra step Ford takes to 
secure your continued satisfaction 


“f Rigid quality controls give you the strong 
est safeguard of truck quality ever. One 
tangible result of these new and uniformly high 
standards is the liberal new warranty program 
Other results: extended durability and perform- 
ance, lower operating costs. 


From Super Economy pickups to Super Duty 
Diesels, you can now fill every truck need up to 
76,800 pounds GCW with a modern, money- 
saving Ford Truck. Nearly 600 models — econ- 
omy never came in such a choice! 
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COST NEW $50~ 


COST USED 
, AND ABUSED 
$3,000 


OR MORE 
= 








That cost figure tells him why 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


When a bear! ‘alls. a new v) yA Like any plant-wide opr ration proce dure. 
$50. But if that failed bearing luts down an organized lubrication system—which will 
vour entire prod iction |) » the resulting prevent fhe vast majority ot equipment fail- 
» Hill ‘res hastocome trom the top. Forthis reason. 
uy Oo $3,000 or more. A! d thi: ubrication is a wanage ment 
replacement cost For a preview of what Organized Lubrica- 
Only management can effect a cure for this tion can accomplish in your plant, we invite 
severe bite out of profits. Here’s why 
A failed part is only a symptom; very ofte! 
tion. The part 
replaced but the use remains. The Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
I! York, N. Y., Dept. D-178. 


will fail aga 


hii i< 


(‘OWT rime and lost prod if rion 
responsibility. 


new movie “Stop Loss with 
For an early show- 


vou to see our 
Organized Lubrication.” 
se is improper lubrica ing, write: 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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The Quaking Aspen 


ONE dangerous aspect of modern economic phi- 

losophy is the attempt to hamper the free move- 
ment of trade by forced feeding or restrictive direction. 
Business, trade, industry are all the result of human 
endeavor and subject to the pulsation of life and the 
whims, foibles, and enthusiasms of people. 





Progress has never travelled in a straight line, nor 
prosperity in a consistent upward curve. In our efforts 
to mechanize growth and remove the reverse gear from 
the business cycle, we interfere with the traffic of trade, 
and the uncertainties which must be a part of the risk 
for profitable business systems. 


When business volume slips back from a previous 
high, and red ink suddenly appears on the profit and 
loss statement, management men of little faith quaver 
and start pointing fingers of blame. 


Nature never intended man or machine to function 
at top speed, nor will it allow us to justify 100 per cent 
Capacity as a norm. There is a sensible speed which 
offers a wide, optional range of acceleration as con- 
sumption requires periodic increases to meet market 
demands. A strong competitive position yielding cor- 
porate profits and individual incentives does not result 
from mental and mechanical fatigue. If it does, then 
something is wrong with management. 


Our complex responsibility in clothing, feeding, 
sheltering, and serving the people is a tantalizing chal- 
lenge to good judgment, but it should convince us 
there is no need to fear any temporary dips in the de- 
mand for the creature comforts of a civilized popula- 
tion. 


The normal growth trend has been upward for 
many generations and in our day it is phenomenal, 
abetted by the accidental by-product of war and the 
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rumors of wars—though it is reasonable to fear war, 
to prepare against it, and to profit, involuntarily, in the 
hopeful days of peace or long-term truce by the research, 
invention, and improvements that come from it. 


Statistics can be magnetic and dynamic when used 
in proper perspective. But they can prove deceptive 
and damaging when the samples, circumstances, and 
times are not comparable. Balancing percentages of 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. production can be a frightening 
or foolish occupation, depending on how well one is 
acquainted with the base of calculations. If percentages 
favor the Russians’ economic gains, the facts don’t. 
Neither do actual production statistics. 


Recessions, hesitations, setbacks are part of the 
business game, and there would be no testing points of 
management abilities without them. When the sales 
tide is sucked out abnormally, dangers are revealed 
and hidden obstacles charted. When competition at 
home or abroad pares away a profit margin, it de- 
mands appraisal of product, personnel, methods, and 
machines. It doesn’t call for crash decisions and public 
grief over the wrong evidence. 


The dictionary has a lot of terms for adverse trade 
situations, but perhaps none is more expressive than 
a retailer’s shrug of the shoulders when he’s asked, 
‘*How’s business?”” But when sales volume is off a 
trifle, and unemployment is up because of a shift in 
manufacturing techniques or inventory gluts, there is 
no reason to disguise the depression, recession, or 
pause with economic gobbledegook. When business 1s 
‘‘lousy,” let’s admit it and do something about it— 
and when business is “‘wonderful,” let’s admit that, 
too, without waiting for the statistics to come out of 
Washington six months later. 
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The Booming Education Market 


RECORD baby crops, the new Ad- 
ministration’s promise of more sup- 
port for schools, the mass movement 
into colleges, reaction to the advances 
of Soviet technology—all these and 
more point to U.S. education as one 
of the most important growth markets 
of the ‘60's. 

Companies old and new in the field 
are plunging in with electronic de- 


vices ranging from teaching machines 
to burglar alarms. Others in air con- 
ditioning, heating, maintenance equip- 
ment, buses, vending machines, floor 
covering, special wall finishes, prefab- 
ricated building materials, and office, 
kitchen, and data processing equip- 
ment are now maneuvering for their 
share of the market. 


And an attractive one it is, too. 


With this guide to the educational market, DUN’S REVIEW 
launches a new series. Prepared under the direction of 
Marketing Editor Thomas Kenny, Growth Markets of the 


60's will spotlight: 


New and overlooked customers for present products 


The demand for products that can be developed to meet 


special needs 


Growth markets that can be entered by mergers or by buy- 
ing out existing companies 


New opportunities for manufacturers and distributors of 
industrial products among plants that supply the growth 


markets 


when you add the expenditures of pri- 
vate, parochial, armed forces, gov- 
ernment, technical, industrial and la- 
bor union schools and colleges to the 
known $16.5 billion (about 21 per 
cent for capital outlay) which public 
schools are spending this year. By 
1965, public schools alone will be 
spending some $20 billion annually 
(about 65 per cent for salaries). 

As many companies are discover- 
ing, however, the school market has 
a hide-and-seek quality that can eas- 
ily lead suppliers astray. One prob- 
lem: Although such items as air con- 
ditioning, teaching machines, and 
flexible construction features are in- 
controvertibly in the cards for the 
next decade, current sales in these 
areas are almost negligible and cur- 
rent developmental and missionary 
costs are high. 

Other problems are inherent in the 
nature of the market. Notes Dave 
McCurrach, executive manager of Na- 
tional School Supply & Equipment 
Association, whose members manu- 
facture and distribute some 33 prod- 
uct lines: 
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Almost any way you look at it— 
and more and more companies 
are looking—the school market 
is an enticing one. 


Vv This year the U.S. has 36.3 mil- 
lion youngsters in public schools 
alone. Another 6.8 million chil- 
dren attend private and parochi- 
al schools, which have more than 
twice as many pupils now as 
in 1946, compared to a public 
school enrollment rise of 54 per 
cent. By 1970, 55 million children 


Why the School Market Looks Good 


elementary and secondary—runs 
to $16.5 billion this year. Last 
year, private and _. parochial 
schools, including colleges, spent 
about $9 billion. 


Public schools account for 20 
per cent of all public construc- 
tion. They’ll build 607,000 new 
classrooms at a cost of $25.5 bil- 
lion by 1970. 


Colleges will have some 5 mil- 
lion students by 1965. And they’ll 
spend from $10 to $16 billion in 


will be in school. 





V¥ Total tab for public education— 


plant expansion before 1970 rolls 
around. 








1. Getting good distribution is 
both essential and tough. For most 
equipment and supplies, the best way 
is thtough established distributors. 
But unless the product is completely 
new, chances are the good distribu- 
tors already carry one like it. 

2. School business is highly sea- 
sonal, with about 80 per cent of de- 
liveries made during three months of 
the year. This calls for good storage 
facilities or banking connections. 

3. Schools are notoriously slow 
(though reliable) payers. 

4. Good marketing figures are 
scanty. Manufacturers and trade asso- 
ciations don’t generally break down 
their school sales. Many schools have 
their own accounting systems and 
can’t report on a comparable basis. 
Enrollment figures by themselves 
aren't always satisfactory marketing 
yardsticks, either. A supplier may es- 
timate that every classroom should 
have a globe—but the finances of 
the school district may dictate other- 
wise. Even with such an obvious 
product as seats, you have to con- 
sider the prevalence of split sessions 
in your estimates. The “who” and 
“where” of enrollment are vitally im- 
portant to realistic projections. 

5. Competition is razor-keen, with 
most buying done by competitive bid. 

Yet one bright sign is that school 
administrators’ innate conservatism 1s 
now yielding to the pressures of ex- 
panded population, new subject mat- 
ter, mew teaching methods, acute 
teacher shortages, inflation, and the 
needs of national security—to say 
nothing of the public's demand for 
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a quickening of our educational pace. 
Fundamental, far-reaching change 
in teaching techniques and tools is 
in the wind. The combination of too 
many students and too few teachers 
is forcing major shifts in both equip- 
ment and school design. Last fall, 
there were 1.9 million pupils (5 per 
cent of the enrollment) in excess of 
the normal capacity of our public 
schools. We were 132,400 classrooms 
short: half that number were needed 
to accommodate the overflow, half to 
replace obsolete facilities. We needed 
62,000 more teachers. Of the 1.5 
million working, almost 100,000 had 
“substandard” certificates. 


Pupils -- teachers = sales 


In short, the teachers need help. 
Already, most schools are using some 
form of one-way mass instruction, 
whether it’s closed-circuit television, 
tape-recorded lectures, or motion pic- 
tures. 

Now the race is on for two-way 
teaching machines (see photos on 
page 34). Chief spur is the offer in 
the 1958 National Defense Education 
Act to match the money a community 
puts into new equipment for teaching 
science, mathematics, and languages. 
Although the manufacturers get no 
financial help for development, the 
prospect of a half billion dollars in 
sales is buoying their spirits. 

Some twenty manufacturers are al- 
ready in the field with machines rang- 
ing from a manually-operated $20 
unit produced by Grolier, Inc., New 
York encyclopedia publisher, to a 
$10,000 language laboratory from 


Magnetic Recording Industries, New 
York. All the machines are designed 
to compress knowledge into tiny, di- 
gestible chunks which permit each 
student to learn at his own pace. With 
the machines automatically quizzing 
as they go along, the teacher can han- 
dle from two to four times as many 
students. 

The possibilities of the teaching 
machines have barely been tapped. 
They can be hooked up to film pro- 
jectors for visual demonstrations, or 
to tapes so that students listen to the 
expert and then to themselves. 

But relatively few machines are in 
real production. American Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
several electronic language labora- 
tories installed throughout the coun- 
try, and Western Design Division of 
U.S. Industries, Inc., has over a dozen 
$5,000 “AutoTutors” working for the 
Air Force, with smaller school models 
on the way. Western’s Philip H. Em- 
rich, manager of training systems, 
foresees annual sales of $25 million 
within five years, an estimated $500 
million by 1970. Significantly, teach- 
ing machines lend themselves best to 
secondary and college levels, and this 
is where the biggest enrollment 
growth will occur. 

Teaching machines are only part of 
the revolution—now starting at the 
college level—in which the traditional 
capital outlay ratio of 75 per cent for 
the building, 25 per cent for tools is 
being reversed. Says Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories President Harold 
B. Gores: “Higher education is tool- 
ing up, using electrical and mechani- 
cal means of finding and transmitting 
knowledge. Computers, cyclotrons, 
hot laboratories, language teaching 
machines, transmission of informa- 
tion on tapes will all have the effect 
of drawing attention away from shel- 
ter toward what goes into it. This 
same shift of attention and expendi- 
ture can be expected in secondary 
education, and to a lesser extent in 
elementary schools.” 

Transvision Electronics, Inc., New 
Rochelle, N.Y., has made an elec- 
tronic demonstrator, 2n operating 
television receiver designed to be dis- 
mantled and reassembled: to teach 
basic electronics principles. (At the 
suggestion of one city’s school offi- 
cials, Transvision, a small company 
new to the school market, started five 
years ago to design a TV set incor- 
porating special safety features. Four 
years and 100 model changes later it 
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Reading, Writing, and Remote Control 


the 
new teachine machines are coming into 
increased use to free teachers of the 
routine chores of drilling, testine, and 
correcting. Produced by Rheem Califone 
Angeles, this pre-verbal ma- 
ahility to letters 


with pictured objects. The correct an- 
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swer automatically brings the next ques- 


Vion into view. 


TEACHER’S DESK 


with a disappearing television set, a tape- 
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renote controls lo close dra- 
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THIS ADVANCED TEACHING MACHINE 
presents pictures, diagrams, and problem 
information on a small screen. In re- 
sponse to specific questions, the student 
punches in the answer on a keyboard. 
Produced by the Western Desien & klec- 
tronics Division of U.S. Industries, Inc., 
the machine relieves the teacher of the 
time-consuming job of correcting papers 
and speeds up the rate of learning. 


BY FLICKING A SWITCH, the teacher can 


channel any one of sixteen different 
lessons to the pupils who record their 
recitations and play them back for criti- 
cal review. Since the teacher can com- 
municate with any pupil without distract- 
ing the others, she becomes, in effect, a 
private tutor for each. Produced by the 
American Seating Company, the Elec- 
tronic Learning Center is already in use 


in Tenafly (N.J.) High School. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED for the school mar- 
ket, this television stand doubles as an 
antenna. Features include anti-shock in- 
sulation, large hase to prevent tipping, 
helt to secure the set. It is 
Electronics, 


and a safety 
produced by Transvision 


Inc., New Rochelle, NY. 


finally chalked up the first sale.) 

School shops are another upcom- 
ing market. W. E. MacLachlin, school 
sales manager of Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company’s Delta Power Tool 
Division, sees the public school mar- 
ket for power tools at $315 million 
annually. 

To help harried teachers save time 
and improve the use of still projec- 
tors, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing recently introduced new film 
sheets on which transparencies of 
clippings and other material can be 
made in ten seconds with a desk-size 
copying machine. 

Schools have also become prime 
markets for burglar alarm systems, 
what with a sizable annual tab for 
broken windows alone. Walter Kidde 
& Co., Belleville, N.J., is offering both 
ultrasonic and electrical alarm de- 
vices. Minneapolis-Honeywell is in- 
troducing an electronic vandal fence, 
a simple capacitance wire which cre- 
ates an electromagnetic field. An ap- 
proaching intruder distorts the field, 
triggering a remote alarm. 

Honeywell is also selling schools a 
master programming clock which 
controls individual room clocks, and 
several fire alarm devices, including 
a smoke detector. A sonic detector 
listens in on empty classrooms, and a 
closed-circuit TV watches empty 
areas. The company’s school sales of 
thermostats, electronic air cleansers, 
and other climate-control items have 
increased fivefold in the past eight 
years. 

Some companies are in the school 
market not only for current sales but 
to interest future customers: Eleven 
out of fourteen manufacturers sur- 
veyed by American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers Association offer spe- 
cial discounts to schools for automatic 
washers, dryers, and ironers. Smith- 
Corona Marchant Inc., New York, is 
marketing a new compact electric 
typewriter to schools. This year 13 
per cent of all instructional models 
will be electric—a good way to build 
future secretaries’ loyalty. 


Quick-change artists 

Like Madison Square Garden, 
which shifts easily from a six-day bike 
race to a three-ring circus, today’s 
school building must master the art 
of quick change. The college and sec- 
ondary school of the future—and to 
some extent, the elementary school— 
will no longer have fixed classrooms 
for 30 to 40 pupils. Students will learn 
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in lecture groups of 100 to 200 and 
in subject “laboratories” employing 
teaching machines, visual aids, and so 
on. They will then assemble in small 
groups of ten to fifteen for tutoring. 

All this means that today’s fixed, 
row-by-row classrooms, even in slick, 
postwar buildings, will be obsolete— 
a fact which concerns planners, who 
know that the schools we build today 
will still be serving in the next cen- 
tury. Educators are talking about “‘di- 
visible” space and “operable” walls. 
They want to be able to regroup with 
push-button ease virtually every class- 
room and limited-use areas like audi- 
torilums, gymnasiums, lunchrooms, 
and even libraries. And they want 
acoustical as well as visual privacy. 

For some suppliers this trend to- 
ward flexibility will call for more 
selling at the architect’s office, and 
more missionary work to get their 
products specified early in the game. 
But to be specified by a board of edu- 
cation or a superintendent or an 
architect (see box at right) is only 
half the job. The rest is making cer- 
tain at the contractor level that an- 
other bidder doesn’t snag the order 
anyway. 

Flexibility will mean that much 
school furniture and equipment will 
no longer be stationary. Seats won't 
be bolted down, even in the audito- 
rium. So as not to limit the use of 
precious space, school furnishings in 
general will be portable or will fold 
away—cafeteria tables will disappear 
into the walls, for instance. 

Although new schools will feature 
a good deal of built-in audio-visual 
equipment, there will be few spec- 
tacular changes in building materials. 
The emphasis is already very strong 
on fire protection. Architects and 
cost-conscious school boards are 
showing increased interest in fire-re- 
sistant coatings for interior and ex- 
terior building surfaces. For example, 
Desco International Association, Buf- 
falo, which sells fire-resistant floor 
and wall coatings, reports that since 
1949 it has enjoyed a constant annual 
30 per cent increase. 

What are architects seeking from 
suppliers? Chief Designer Guy G. 
Rothenstein of Frederick P. Wieder- 
sum Associates, school architects, 
says they want units in which sep- 
arate operations have been completed 
by the fabricator—a door and door 
buck put together, for example. _ 

With so many students to be edu- 
cated, administrators can’t help re- 
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How Schools Buy 


Most school buying is done lo- 
cally by school districts which, 
happily for suppliers, have for 
years been energetically consoli- 
dating with their neighbors. In 
1931, there were 127,422 school 
districts; last year there were 
40,605. 

Of these, only 12,000 have en- 
rollments of over 300 and of the 
12,000, only 4,500 have over 1,000 
pupils. Only 800 have an enroll- 
ment of over 6,000. 

Who does the buying? In most 
of the larger school! districts, a 
business administrator coordi- 
nates purchases and has much to 
say about selections. But when 
selling equipment and supplies 
to the public schools, a manufac- 
turer must solicit everyone from 
the classroom teacher to the spe- 
cial teacher (who has over-all 
responsibility for a subject or 
area) to the principal, superin- 
tendent, and members of the 
board of education. This means 
many calls, especially since the 
influential] board members have 
limited terms of office. 

For anyone selling materials 
and equipment to be built into a 
school, the architect is an impor- 
tant port-of-call. But whether 
the equipment is a teaching tool 
or a structural item, someone 
from the school or district deter- 
mines the specification. Some- 
times it’s the contractor who 
makes the final choice. 

Since manufacturers can’t be- 
gin to cover all this ground, the 





school supply distributor is a key 
figure. Many suppliers admit that 
most of their effort goes into sell- 
ing the distributor and then sup- 
porting him with direct mail and 
a supply of experts who can be 
called in to iron out technical 
problems. American Seating 
Company doesn’t stop at direct 
promotional appeals to its edu- 
cator-administrator market. It 
also advertises in consumer mag- 
azines to gain public support. 

Purchasing follows a similar 
pattern in the Catholic school 
system, although it’s usually 
somewhat simpler because each 
archdiocese has a central pur- 
chasing agent. Even here, how- 
ever, the schools should be ap- 
proached individually. 

One key to selling consolidated 
school districts: Offer units that 
can be put to work in more than 
one school. For example, Toro 
Manufacturing Company, which 
finds schools second only to golf 
courses as purchasers of its lawn 
mowers, is introducing a tractor- 
cutter that can be driven from 
one school to another. Another 
multi-use unit is Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company’s mobile lan- | 
guage laboratory. | 

Tax-tired and bond-weary, 
U.S. communities are demanding 
full value for their dollar. With 
so many “customers” paying 
sharp attention, the school mar- 
ket is a challenging one. But 
then again, with so many cus- 
tomers, it’s also very rewarding. 











garding any dormant summer months 
as wasteful. Already most secondary 
schools and colleges are bustling with 
summer activity, as students make up 
for failures or bone up for accelera- 
tion. 

Yet so far, only about 200 schools 
in this country are fully air-condi- 
tioned. These are chiefly in the South- 
west, though some are as far north as 
Schenectady and Syracuse, N.Y. A 
few new schools are building in duct- 
work for future air conditioning. The 
manufacturers stress many features 
besides cool summers: better learn- 
ing, more flexible classrooms, easier 


use of audio-visual aids—even lower 
construction and maintenance costs. 
Part and parcel of the air-condi- 
tioned school is the windowless 
school, free forever from the need for 
exterior walls for classrooms. This 
will permit schools of undreamed-of 
shapes, allowing for far greater utili- 
zation of space than ever before. And 
the need for up-to-date, well-designed 
equipment in all that space is just one 
of many things that makes the school 
market one of the most exciting for 
the manufacturer with ideas, energy, 

and plenty of marketing savvy. 
—CLAIRE TRIEB SLOTE 
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Industry’s 


* In the wake of the Chrysler incident, management’s concern 


about possible conflict-of-interest scandals has inounted 


sharply. 


Companies are crystallizing their policies, surveying key 


personnel, demanding rigid adherence to high ethical standards. 


Conflict-of-Interest Headache 


WHEN Robert S. McNamara, the 
nation’s new Defense chief, appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee late last month, he out- 
lined plans for disposing of large per- 
sonal holdings in the Ford Motor 
Company. Just eight years earlier, un- 
der the pitiless glare of the public 
spotlight, “Engine Charlie” Wilson of 
General Motors reluctantly divulged 
plans for selling his shares of GM 
stock Ihe cast had changed since 
1953, but the plot and setting were 
Under the Federal Govern- 
ments  conflict-of-interest statute, 
Cabinet members must divest them- 
selves of shareholdings in corpora- 
tions with which their departments do 


the same 


extensive business. 

[his periodic drama on the national 
stage highlights the American pub- 
lic’s continuing concern over possible 
ethical lapses by men holding posi- 
Awareness of the 
public's concern penetrated to the 
very core of most corporations last 
October, when Chrysler Corp. an- 
nounced that a conflict of interest had 
President William C. Newberg 
his job. Companies everywhere found 
stockholders demanding a full ac- 
counting of policies governing con- 
Hict-of-interest situations. 

[he corporate response was swift 
and far-reaching, according to results 
of a recent DUN’s REVIEW survey of 
200 top company presidents. 

A flat 25 per cent of the respond- 
ing companies say surveys of key per- 
sonnel for possible conflicts of inter- 
est have already been carried out 
Fifteen per cent plan to conduct such 
check-ups soon, and an almost equal 
number will continue their standard, 
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tions of great trust 


COST 


periodic surveys on schedule. Of the 
43 per cent not contemplating surveys 
or investigations, nearly one out of 
four is reminding key personnel of 
company policy. Among corporations 
that have taken no steps at all, a few 
express fear that somewhere lurking 
within the organization is a potential 


scandal. Newberg’s pending _ suit 
against Chrysler—he alleges con- 


flicts of interest were widespread in 
the company's top management—may 
inspire them to poke about their corp- 
orate closets for skeletons. 

Among the companies that do not 
plan to survey their personnel is a 
sizable group that feels internal in- 
vestigations are unnecessary. They 
agree with the president of a large re- 
finery that “Company policy is thor- 


oughly understood—and adhered to. 

A few companies openly question 
how deeply a corporation should 
probe into private affairs. They see 
ethical questions posed by internal 
surveys that are as sensitive as those 
raised by possible conflicts of interest. 

The mechanics of surveying em- 
ployees poses no problem. There 
seems to be genera! agreement that 
passing around g standard question- 
naire is the most effective survey 
technique, though some companies 
prefer face-to-face interviews. The 
wording of most questionnaires is 
strikingly similar. A brief paragraph 
explains the purpose of the survey, 
and a few shoft questions ask about 
outside stock holdings and the like. 
When it comes to evaluating answers, 


Four Approaches to Preventing Dual Loyalties 


CIRCULATE WRITTEN POLICY 61% 
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DISCUSS POLICY AT CONFERENCES 40% 





SURVEY PERSONNEL PERIODICALLY 46% 





SET HIGH MORAL TONE 13% 














INVESTING IN SUPPLIER COMPANIES 48% 


| What Written Policies Cover... 


INVESTING IN COMPETING COMPANIES 31% 





four-fifths of the companies using sur- 
veys rely cn internal auditing. The 
rest send thie forms to outside audi- 
tors. One large company reports it 
hires outside investigators to report 
on employees holding critical posi- 
tions if it has the slightest reason to 
suspect duplicity or unsavory prac- 
tices. , 

How many conflicts of interest have 
the companies encountered in the last 
ten years? Absolutely none, say three 
out of four. Many of the rest experi- 
enced only minor problems—Christ- 
mas gifts and the like. Of the more 
serious problems, investment in sup- 
plier companies was the most fre- 
quent, followed by misuse of privi- 
leged information, leaking confidential 
data, and accepting kickbacks. 


The positive approach 


To thwart such situations, many 
companies periodically circulate their 
written policies among members of 
top management. These are usually 
phrased in general terms, with the 
emphasis on high ethical conduct 
rather than possible pitfalls. 

Companies whose policies caution 
employees about specific areas most 
commonly mention: investing in sup- 
plier companies (48 per cent), invest- 
ing in competing companies (31 per 
cent), receiving kickbacks or bribes 
(31 per cent), and investing in cus- 
tomer companies (20 per cent). 
Twenty-four per cent also restrict the 
right of key personnel and executives 
to serve as directors of other corpora- 
tions or hold outside employment. 
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Twenty-seven per cent point a stern 
finger at purchasing irregularities. 

Top management everywhere 
agrees that “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” But what 
constitutes the best prevention? Near- 
ly two-thirds of the corporate leaders 
say emphatically: “Circulate the writ- 
ten policy.” In the words of Frank L. 
Magee, board chairman of Aluminum 
Company of America: “A _ clearly 
stated policy and a clear understand- 
ing that it will be enforced throughout 
the company are most effective.” 

Apart from circulating written poli- 
cies, almost half the chief executives 
believe that periodic surveys are a 
good deterrent (though only a third 
of those holding this opinion use such 
surveys). Well over a third advocate 
publicizing policy in meetings or con- 
ferences. A number of presidents (13 
per cent) suggest that top manage- 
ment need only set a sound example. 
An advocate of this point of view is 
President Edgar M. Bronfman of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., New 
York: “Top management men can 
make known their attitudes, eliminat- 
ing all possibilities of rationalization 
or evasion by those in lower eche- 
lons.” 

Almost 90 per cent of the presi- 
dents responding believe emphatically 
that conflicts of interest have not in- 
creased over the past decade. Most 
agree with Richard E. Krafve, prest- 
dent of Raytheon Company, Wal- 
tham, Mass., who says: “The problem 
is not new. The increase of conflicts 
of interest in the business world 


is only illusory. Apparent increases 
may be ascribed to the healthy pub- 
licity given to conflicts discovered in 
recent years.” J. Ward Keener, who 
heads The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
notes: ““The business world continues 
to move at a faster and faster pace. 
This may account for a feeling that 
conflicts of interest have become 
more common.” 

A number of presidents insist that, 
if anything, the situation has actually 
improved. Says the head of a large 
Midwestern company: “Today, a 
greater amount of business is done by 
large corporations. This offers less 
opportunity for individuals to indulge 
in practices of this kind than in small 
companies.” An East Coast execu- 
tive suggests that “scientific proce- 
dures” employed by most large cor- 
porations eliminate “obvious abuses.” 

To be sure, a small number of cor- 
porate leaders feel conflicts of interest 
have become more common. A Penn- 
sylvania executive blames it on the 
growing number of corporate mer- 
gers. Since executives in many diver- 
gent fields have become more closely 
associated, the possibility of conflicts, 
he concludes, “has become a more 
apparent hazard.” 


Improved with age 

This president is also one of the 
few who sees a general decline in 
business ethics. Most feel business 
ethics have either remained static over 
the past 10 years or improved. A 
New York top executive relates: “I’m 
told that years ago it was common for 
people in buying positions to receive 
kickbacks, gifts, or a financial inter- 
est in a business a st as part of 
their salaries. Today, he remarks, 
“things are different.” 

Most of his fellow presidents agree 
that things today are indeed different. 
They cite the constant “demand to 
know’ by Government, stockholders, 
the public, and labor. These factors, 
they say, have elevated business 
ethics. 

A few point out that conflict and 
corruption will exist as long as man’s 
basic nature remains unchanged. This 
view is summed up neatly by John E. 
Swearingen, president of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), who says: 
“Ethics are as high now as in any re- 
cent period of business activity. Un- 
fortunately, one cannot legislate hon- 
esty or guarantee absolutely that there 
will be no bad apples in the barrel.” 

—JACK J. FRIEDMAN 
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A DUTCH MECHANIC demonstrates his pro- 
ficiency to American and European execu- 
tives at the Netherlands subsidiary of Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Company. “Keep 
i/l close touch with luropean operations,” 


Monroe officials advise U.S. business men. 


OPERATION WESTERN EUROPE: 


What U.S. Manufacturers Must Know 


skilled 


rapul distribution: These are the phrases 


>»> A dynamic market—low production costs 
| i 


lahor 


that stud the reports. 


Why then are some U.S. compan ies that have crossed 
the Atlantic going broke right in the middle 


of a boom? 


@ Can an American company move in and start operating in Europe alone? 

Several companies with long overseas experience, out of the scores inter- 
viewed, say the one overriding rule is: Don't try to go it alone unless you're 
an old hand at foreign operations. Even some of the major U.S. organizations 
with huge staffs of foreign experts choose to cooperate with European com- 
panies that can offer ready-made reputations and a pass-key to the mysteries 
of local operations. They report that the little differences in how things are 
done may be just enough to throw the best-laid plans out of gear. This prob- 
lem can be attacked by a “joint venture” in partnership with an established 
European company, by buying a small company already on the spot as an 
overseas subsidiary, or by licensing a European organization to produce and 


distribute your goods. (See case histories. ) 
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Teaming Up 


HOW do you find the right com- 
pany if you decide you want a Euro- 
pean partner when you invade Con- 
tinental markets? Advises John W. 
Anderson, vice-president in charge of 
the international division of Bundy 
Tubing Company, Detroit: “Use your 
banking contacts.” 

Bundy, which first went into the 
international field through the sale of 
patent rights before the war, in 1956 
set up a joint venture with Mannes- 
mann A.G., one of the largest Ger- 
man manufacturers of pipes and tub- 
ing which, Anderson remarks, “dates 
back just about to the beginning of 
Steel.” 

Executives of the Bundy-Mannes- 
mann joint venture, Mechano-Bundy 
GmbH, are all Germans who come 
over to Detroit for training. American 
specialists make regular trips to Het- 
delberg, and are “on call” to hop the 
Atlantic in emergencies. 

Mechano-Bundy sells primarily in 
Germany, where it did $6 million of 
business last year. Bundy Tubing 
has licensing arrangements with Arm- 
co subsidiaries in England, France, 
and Italy, each of which takes care of 
sales in its own country, “though they 
spill over the boundaries a little,” An- 
derson notes. 

Bundy Tubing’s total 1960 for- 
eign sales, including those in the Far 
East, Australia, and South America, 
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run about 10 per cent above its U.S. 
Sales, and it is now diversifying its 
product range to capture a share of 
the mass “leisure” market which is 
developing in Europe: A_ wholly 
owned subsidiary in Italy has started 
production of a new outboard motor, 
designed and developed by an Italian 
firm. 

What does Bundy consider the 
main attractions of European opera- 
tions? The major advantage, accord- 
ing to Anderson, is that “the man to 
whom you pay X amount of money 
for eight hours’ work gives you eight 
hours. He works for what he gets.” 


Going It Alone 


BUY OUT a company or start from 
scratch? This is the first question for 
the manufacturer who plans a Euro- 
pean subsidiary. The answer is often 
determined by the newness of his 
product or the level of European 
competence in the field. 

Two years ago, Hamilton Watch 
Company ($31 million in sales last 
year) bought a century-old, family- 
owned Swiss company, A. Huguenin 
Fils. All its executives have been re- 
tained. Reports Hamilton President 
Arthur B. Sinkler, ““We would have 
hired Swiss in any case. They’re effi- 
cient managers and know how to han- 
die the men.” 

But training European sales execu- 
tives in the U. S. is essential, Sinkler 
believes. “Manufacturers over there 
expect buyers to come to them. You 
have to stimulate a little more aggres- 
siveness.” 

In addition, he recommends a flex- 
ible policy in supplying components. 
Hamilton ships some from its Lan- 
caster, Pa., plant, makes some in 
Switzerland, and “shops around” for 
others. 

Flexibility in general is particularly 
important in European operations, 
advises Edward G. Aghib, director of 
product planning at Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Orange, 
N. J. (1960 sales: over $50 million). 
Eleven years ago, he says, when the 
company broke ground for its first 
European subsidiary, it was aiming 
only at Continental sales. The same 
Dutch plant, considerably expanded, 
now handles the entire production 
of several machines sold around the 
world. 

Monroe’s wholly owned subsidiary 
in France, on the other hand, is prin- 
cipally a sales organization. Monroe 
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@ Do foreign governments treat their own businesses better than U.S. companies? 


Not consciously, as a rule. But anybody who knows the ins and outs of any 
government has an edge in getting things done quickly. That’s one reason 
why working with an established European company is an advantage when 
it comes to getting new licenses, approval of major plans, changes in regula- 
tions, or help in pushing through a government-sponsored loan. Whenever 
new investments are blocked, the reason seldom has anything to do with their 
U.S. origin. Around Milan, Italy, for instance, several Americans have had 
trouble getting licenses to open supermarkets. But the reason is that the city’s 
first few supermarkets have had such a spectacular success that the local 
government fears small grocers may be put out of business, aggravating the 
unemployment problem. 

On the whole highly receptive to U.S. investment, regional, city, and na- 
tional governments in Western Europe occasionally offer special tax reduc- 
tions to woo newcomers away from other regions. 


@ Is there more red tape than here or less? 


About the same. Americans operating in Europe have a tendency to cry that 
the red tape is terrible. But when they come back to the U.S., they often say 
it’s worse at home. Government officiousness always seems more onerous at 
the moment it’s encountered than it does later on. European officials, once 
known for their petty insistence on details, have changed a great deal. The 
Common Market countries are among the least bureaucratic of all Europe’s 
nations. Holland is outstanding, but you'll find all of the “Six” far above 


average in this regard. 


@ Do European companies try to “gang up” against U.S. businesses? 


Here again, it’s not so much a matter of national origin as of economic facts. 
It’s wise to study the distribution arrangements in your own industry, but 
relatively few lines are dominated by cartels. It’s wise to be cautious, not 
fearful. Europe’s old cartels still exist, however, and they are fighting to 
assume command of the new business alignment. There are auto manufac- 
turers, to take just one example, who have tried to make secret deals for 
carving up the new markets to their own liking. Many officials are battling 
these attempts, but without much success. A U.S. producer obviously runs 
into obstacles trying to do business under such conditions, especially since 
our Justice Department’s antitrust officials are likely to crack down if the 
American company retaliates with a little trade-restraining of its own. This 
is one more problem that is eased by partnership with qualified European 
business men who know the ways of the competition. 


@ Are production costs rising? 


No. Europe is mechanizing, expanding into bigger factories, and automating 
more and more. Costs are being reduced. Coupled with good labor at much 
lower wages than ours, this means that producing in Europe will be highly 
attractive for many years to come. Locally made components and parts are 
more readily available than they used to be. They cost less, too—so a finished 
“American” product can often be put together there without importing any 
materials whatever from this country. 


@ Are Evropeon workers as good as ours? 


Generally speaking, not quite. This varies from place to place. German, 
Dutch, Swiss, British, and North Italian workers are in the same league with 
our labor, though a notch or two below in efficiency. They are punctual, reli- 
able, and they learn quickly. But even with the latest machinery, their output 
is lower because they don’t set themselves as high a goal. And because of the 
language differences, when a U.S. technician has to explain new equipment 
to laborers, the normal “breaking-in” period can be many times longer, so 
in choosing men for overseas assignment, bear in mind there’s a big difference 
between having studied a language and really fluent command of it. 
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@ Are wages rising in Europe? 


Yes, very steeply in some places. But these are areas where the rates have 
been so low that even big percentage increases are possible without seriously 
affecting profitability. European union leaders are considered somewhat more 
“responsible” than ours. Although they are pressing for wage increases right 
now in Switzerland, Holland, and Germany, they usually listen reasonably 
when employers and government economists suggest they scale down their 
demands. 

Right now, the current prospect is that Europe’s wages, starting from a much 
lower base, will continue to rise at a faster rate than ours. Yet if there is no 
depression in the U.S., and no sudden inflation in Europe, it will be at least 
two decades before their wage levels draw even with ours. And the fear of 
inflation is so great that even unionized workers listen soberly when the 
peril is mentioned. 


@ How do Europeans like working for Americans? 


We think of our companies as being the last word in pleasant employment. 
Yet many Europeans regard American firms as tough and cold. They think 
the work pace we set is far too fast. They believe Americans insist on “filling 
ten forms before a pencil is issued,” and that we fire employees without a 
second thought. There have been two U.S. companies in Switzerland that 
started operations, hired men away from good jobs they had held for many 
years, then decided within a few months that they had located in the wrong 
place. In an area where changing jobs is taken more seriously than it is here, 
the two-week notice these people received left a lot of bitterness. 

Your corporate officers should get to know the people in your branches 
or subsidiaries abroad. Make sure, incidentally, that your European man- 
agers aren't pushing the workers too hard, since they tend to be tough in 
order to show big results for the home office. Even results that look good 
now can boomerang if you get a Shylock reputation. Note, however, that 
although European workers get more fringe benefits and feel that employers 
offer a paternalistic security, sharp criticism and curt orders are far more 
common than here. U.S. plants and branches in Europe tend to treat their 
employees too strictly, if a native European is placed in charge—but too 
permissively, if the manager is an American who tries to duplicate the in- 
formality of a U.S. plant. 


@ Is there still room for more U.S. know-how in Europe? 


Despite the fact that many European plants are now more modern than ours, 
there are still things we can teach them. Management consultants who serve 
European factories say the greatest difference is in planning. Their technicians 
are often more precise. Their engineers are at least as ingenious. But nobody 
is the equal of the American manager when it comes to setting a whole group 
of objectives and organizing to reach them. Europeans, who pian on a month- 
by-month and unit-by-unit basis, are astonished at how a U.S. executive can 
suddenly start a whole company working toward yearly goals after a few 
hours of discussion and analysis. 


@ Does Evrope offer more room to grow than the U.S.? 


Probably. This is certainly so in consumer durable goods, where the Ameri- 
can market appears near the saturation point. Europeans, in contrast, have 
just caught on to the delight of buying TV sets, washing machines, and re- 
frigerators in 36 easy payments. More and more women are going to work 
just so they can afford more. It’s like the America of 1925, with decades of 
buying ahead. 

Bear in mind, however, that the continuation of this prosperity depends 
on our own economic soundness. Just a slight dip in our buying cuts Europe's 
export earnings enough to cause a slump over there. So don’t look on invest- 
ment in Europe as a hedge against trouble in the U.S.—but as a major sup- 
plement to the profits you can make at home if you keep your shoulder to 
the wheel. —CHARLES A. CERAMI 
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also has a controlling interest in the 
Sweda Cash Register Company, is 
having a few machines made by a 
Swiss company, and imports some 
German-made machines. 

Fred Sullivan, president of Mon- 
roe, a division of Litton Industries, 
recommends careful planning before 
deciding which lines should be 
produced in Europe. “It’s unprofit- 
able to duplicate tooling,” he points 
out. 

Aghib remarks that Europe has 
had an ironic advantage in recent 
years. “Machine tools that are twenty 
years old don't give you a competitive 
edge today. Obsolescence is a post- 
war American’ problem, whereas 
many Europeans had to start almost 
from scratch after their manufactur- 
ing capacity was destroyed during the 
war. They ll keep American industry 
on its toes.” 


Selling the Rights 


“THE FUN of making the contact is 
all we've gotten out of it.” This de- 
scription of a licensing agreement 
made by a small California industrial 
equipment maker doesn’t hold true 
for the Risdon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Naugatuck, Conn., medium- 
size producer of aerosol valves. The 
reason: Risdon’s insistence on a min- 
imum payment clause in its contracts 
with companies in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

The one “lemon” Risdon signed up 
was plucked from the bunch after 
personal negotiations which included 
a reminder that the German licensee 
had breached his contract by not 
working the license. Risdon’s Italian 
licensee has now set up his own Ger- 
man manufacturing plant and hopes 
to make up for lost time. 

Industrial producers can expect 
royalties of 3 to 7 per cent from 
Europe, reports Andrew Wolf, of 
Pegasus International Corp., New 
York consultants on foreign business. 
Consumer products sometimes draw 
as much as 10 per cent, and recent 
tax rulings suggest the royalties can 
sometimes be treated as capital gains. 
Wolf also points out that in Europe, 
personal salesmanship aimed at re- 
tailers is infinitely more common than 
expensive consumer-oriented ad cam- 
paigns, another obvious advantage for 
the manufacturer who, facts in hand, 
wants to cash in on the opportunities 
that now lie waiting in Western 
Europe. 
industry 
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The Myth 


THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT: XIV 


Pity the overworked executive! Behind his paperwork 


ramparts, he struggles bravely with a seemingly 


superhuman load of responsibilities. Burdened 


with ampossible assignments, beset by constant 


emergencies, he never has a chance to get organized. Pity 


him—but recognize him for the dangerous liability he is. 


of the Overworked Executive 


A FINE automobile is one of the mir- 
acles of modern engineering. Beneath 
the hood lies unlimited power, ready 
to lunge into immediate action at the 
slightest touch of the accelerator. Yet 
there is no unseemly outward mani- 
festation of that power. Stand beside 
the car when the engine is running 
and you scarcely hear a sound. There 
is no observable movement or vibra- 
tion. 

You cannot see the brakes, but 
they are wondrously efficient. The 
power can easily be released, but it 
can instantly be brought back under 
control. The car is always on the alert, 
always ready to do its job, but it is 
constructed for easy guidance and 
complete control at all times. 

We have fine business executives 
who are like that. Their behavior is 
marked by outward calm and poise. 
Underneath lies tremendous personal 
capacity and power. Great effort is 
not signaled by outward commotion. 
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CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


They can take decisive action without 
breaking through the barriers of or- 
derly restraint. In the African jungle, 
the lion roars as he springs for the 
kill, but among executives, those who 
are the leaders can exert their great- 
est strength without lifting their 
voices. 

I am not, however, writing of these 
men, but of their opposites. 

In nearly every organization there 
is a self-appointed overworked execu- 
tive. All day, every day, he advertises 
his martyrdom. His, he believes, is 
the pivotal responsibility in his com- 
pany. Constantly sorry for himself 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL, a former 
board chairman of Inland Steel Com- 
pany, recently served as a special ad- 
viser on foreign economic policy to 
President Eisenhower. His writings 
and speeches have established him as 
one of the U.S. business community’s 
most thoughtful spokesmen. 


because of the enormous burden he 
bears, he calls all men to witness the 
sacrifices he makes for the good of 
the company, sacrifices so little ap- 
preciated by his superior officers. 
Privately, and yet to all who will lis- 
ten, he pours out his personal woe, 
which is that he is badly underpaid. 

Here is how you will know him: 
His desk is a mess. Papers are strewn 
across it in wild disarray, creating the 
impression that every important cor- 
porate transaction comes to him for 
approval. Yet if you should discreet- 
ly make a few spot-checks, you would 
find that many of the letters and 
memos which he paws through to find 
the one you are after were there last 
week. They will be there next week, 
too. Should you find one day, to your 
surprise, a slight improvement, you 
would probably later discover that he 
had achieved this in desperation by 
sweeping an armful of papers into the 
desk drawer. 
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Close by our hero’s elbow is a large 
ash tray, half full of partly smoked 
cigarettes, to indicate the extreme 
nervous tension under which he op- 
erates, 

He seldom goes out to lunch, but 
has a sandwich and a glass of milk 
brought in. This adds to the build-up. 
Not a moment of his time must be 
lost, or earnings for the month will 
go off sharply. 

In his hand when he leaves the 
office at night is the inevitable bulg- 
ing briefcase. He would no more be 
caught without that mark of martyr- 
dom than he would be seen without 
his trousers. True, many of the papers 
in it have already made a great many 
round-trips without being disturbed. 
Occasionally there might even be a 
racing form in there somewhere. But 
nevertheless this nightly show makes 
it clear to all that here is a very im- 
portant man. 

If he drives home, he is the last 
man out of the parking lot. If he ts 
a commuter, he flops on to the end 
car of the last train and falls into a 
scat with an exhausted sigh that can 
be heard in the next vestibule. 

When finally he bursts in the front 
door of his house, he pecks his wife 
hastily on the cheek and expects to 
sit down at table immediately. He 
must never be kept waiting. He has 
dropped his briefcase in the front hall, 
where it is likely to stay till morning 
if there should happen to be a night 
ball game on. At best it will be a tug- 
of-war between the papers and the 
blare of television for several hours. 
There will be little general family con- 
versation. 

Supper is a catch-as-catch-can af- 
fair. He is badly overweight and eats 
unwisely. He will probably get up 
from the table at least once to put in 
a long-distance call, and the meal will 
get cold while his family waits for him 
to come back to his chair. They have 
to listen to the conversation, although 
they are not clear what it is about— 
partly because he ts not clear himself. 

His children will never be close 


What little responsibility he has, he shares 
with no one. Neither superior nor associate 
is ever quite sure just what it is that occu- 








to him, for they have been reared in 
an atmosphere not of companionship 
but of awe. Father must always come 
first. He is a very important man who 
can never be disturbed. Lacking clair- 
voyance, he does not see, nor do they, 
that in his declining years he will be 
the object of their pity. For him, there 
will be no dividend years. 

One of this man’s proudest boasts 
is that he has not had a vacation in 
ten years. “Just can’t take the time,” 
he says. That his wife deserves one, 
that his family is growing up without 
the joy of shared experiences with him 
are considerations outside his realm 
of understanding. Actually, his ca- 
pacity for enjoyment is so atrophied 
that he would not know what to do 
with a vacation if forced into it. None- 
theless, he will soon have one involun- 
tarily—in a hospital—when his cor- 
onary thrombosis comes, as it surely 
will. 

The only form of recreation he 
knows is gin rummy. About once a 
week he telephones his wife (after she 
has planned supper) that he will be 
detained at the office. Then, with a 
random group of cronies of equally 
low intellectual output, he stays up 
altogether too late and absorbs alto- 
gether too much bourbon. 

He is greatly given to travel, rush- 
ing about on planes, briefcase in hand, 
as though the number of miles flown 
in a year were any criterion of effec- 
tive effort. Physical activity gives him 
a proud sense of doing. Often a long- 
distance call, if prudently planned and 
intelligently carried through, would 
fully answer the purpose, but that 
would somehow downgrade the whole 


In nearly every organization there is a self- 
appointed overworked executive. All day, 
every day, he advertises his martyrdom 
and calls all men to witness his sacrifices. 
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pies him so intensively. 


transaction. Nor does he ever achieve 
much by correspondence, since he has 
never learned to express himself 
cogently and persuasively in a letter. 

What little responsibility he bears, 
he shares with no one. To simplify 
his day by delegating to juniors the 
routine clerical part of his tasks would 
deflate his ego. Neither superior offi- 
cer nor associate is ever quite sure 
just what it is that occupies him so 
intensively. If something takes him 
away from his desk, whether for an 
hour or for a week, everything stops. 

Partly this is because it gives him 
satisfaction to surround himself with 
a slight air of mystery. For example, 
he is highly secretive about his per- 
sonal affairs. He would not think of 
letting a secretary handle his check- 
book or take his deposits to the bank. 
She might find out how small his in- 
come really is in comparison with the 
image he is endeavoring to create. 

He has never had a will drawn, has 
never had a frank talk with his wife 
as to what to do or whom to consult 
in case of his death, or told her what 
she may expect by way of income 
during her remaining years. His mea- 
ger insurance policies are not collected 
in one place, and his Social Security 
card is long since lost. 

He is chronically late for all en- 
gagements. When a staff conference 
is called, he bustles into the room 
fifteen minutes after it has begun, 
wearing an air of preoccupation which 
is intended to suggest to his colleagues 
that it is generous indeed for a man 
who bears such manifest responsibili- 
ty to take time for such lesser matters 
at all. 

In his office he is rude to visitors. 
He keeps them waiting beyond the 
time set for the engagement, partly 
because his awareness of his sur- 
roundings is so low that he is actually 
not conscious of the passage of time, 
and partly because by delaying others 
he reminds himself once more of his 
own importance. 

They, of course, know him well, 
and expecting such treatment, arrive 
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Policy is neither reliably implemented nor 
accurately transmitted by such a man. Be- 
cause he cannot discipline himself, he can 
neither lead nor discipline others. 


late, thus introducing irregularity into 
both his schedule and theirs. They 
know, too, that he will not cut his tele- 
phone. He will make them listen to 
boring conversations that are com- 
pletely unrelated to what they have 
come to discuss. 

The presence of such a disordered 
life within an organization can have 
repercussions that are the very an- 
tithesis of good management. Inevi- 
tably, this man becomes a focal point 
from which confusion and uncertainty 
spread. 

Policy can neither be reliably im- 
plemented by such an, individual nor 
accurately transmitted to others. Be- 
cause he cannot discipline himself, he 
can neither lead nor discipline other 
men. 

The fault lies within. What is miss- 
ing is the inner poise and deep hu- 
mility that comes from the continuous 
development of the adult mind and 
spirit. 

A person of this type is almost in- 
variably one who early abandoned the 
cultivation of the mind. Yet, sadly 
enough, he is more often than not a 
college graduate. 

Despite this, he has no intellec- 
tual satisfactions. From one year’s 
end to the next he never enters into 
the companionship of great minds by 
good reading. He confines himself 
strictly to the daily paper, principally 
the financial and sporting sections, 
and to his trade journals. He hears no 
concerts, attends no art exhibits, par- 
ticipates in no discussion groups. He 
has no views on the questions of the 
day other than a continuing stream of 
verbose invective directed toward all 
those in authority. 

In the realm of the spirit, he pos- 
sesses no basic philosophy to which 
he may turn in times of stress. He 
has no sense of values that find ex- 
pression in his life from day to day, 
values which others come to recog- 
nize and respect. There is nothing in 
which he believes strongly—not be- 
cause he is intentionally antisocial or 
agnostic, but simply because he never 
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pauses to think seriously about any- 
thing. 

Lacking any fundamental purpose 
in his life, he has no guidelines for 
his conduct which he can follow from 
day to day. 

If one could be forgiven the all 
but unpardonable sin of paraphrasing 
Shakespeare, one might say that “The 
quality of leadership is not strained.” 
Leadership requires serenity—seren- 
ity that persists through periods of 
turbulent action and even of conflict, 
serenity that reflects an assurance 
rooted in deep and vital internal re- 
sources. 

This quality is never lacking in the 
truly great executives of American in- 
dustry. They must, of course, have 
fine minds and strong wills. Yet the 
power of their personalities finds ex- 
pression through order and a self- 
discipline so immaculate that it is sel- 
dom apparent as a separable trait of 
character. 

For example, they practice preci- 
sion timing in all of their movements, 
though they do it unobtrusively. They 
are, quietly, always on time. They 
thus cause others to adopt punctuality 
as a way of life without ever declar- 
ing themselves about it. 

When a visitor is shown in to a 
good executive, he finds before him 
a clean desk and behind it a man who 
is at ease, who makes him feel that 
this is the call he has been waiting for, 
and who listens attentively. Yet, sub- 
tly, the man behind the desk is in con- 
trol of the interview all of the time 
and knows how to terminate it with- 
out giving offense. 

The good executive also has a plan 


The power of a great executive’s personality 
finds expression through order and self-dis- 
cipline so immaculate that it is seldom ap- 
parent as a separable trait of character. 


for his day. He knows what things 
have to be accomplished if the re- 
quired tempo is to be maintained, and 
times himself accordingly. 

Throughout the day, with delib- 
erate speed he moves from one task 
to the next, making his decisions res- 
olutely when he senses the matter 
has consumed the maximum period 
that can be allotted to it. There is no 
outward sign of inner struggle, and 
the job gets done. 

He works a full day, though not an 
overly long one. When the normal 
quitting time comes, except for those 
sudden emergencies which no man 
can control, he will walk promptly 
out of his office with a sense of satis- 
faction at what he has accomplished. 
And in closing the door, he will put 
it all behind him. His evenings and 
his weekends bring him a change of 
pace. 

Then, in company with his family 
and neighbors, he turns with high en- 
thusiasm to other challenging inter- 
ests that are totally unrelated to his 
daily routines. When he comes back 
to his job, both his body and his mind 
have been refreshed. 

His ideas do not become inbred. 
because he spends a great deal of 
time with people who know nothing 
whatever about his business and who 
are not particularly impressed with 
his responsibilities. Many of them do 
not even know what he does, and 
would care less if they did. This helps 
him keep his own importance in per- 
spective. 

He has a zest for vacations. He 
knows that rotation of interest is as 
important to the productivity of the 
mind as rotation of crops is to the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

He has the excellent characteristic 
of laughing well. His lively and infec- 
tious sense of humor lubricates all of 
his human relationships. 

In short, the self-pitying, over- 
worked executive is a man who 
presses badly. The fine executive is 
one who always takes a free, easy 
swing at the ball. END 


























When Companies 
Reach the Awkward Age 


F. W. COPELAND 


What should a small manufacturer do when operations 
reach a point beyond one-man supervision but not large 
enough to support an integrated organization? This is the 
period of adolescence separating the men from the boys. 

T oday there are thousands of small, specialized job-shops 
producing billions in total output. The small technical man- 
ufacturer renders such a useful service in handling semi- 
developed and short-run parts and assemblies that he has 
little trouble getting all the business he can handle. But the 
problems of growth strike before he has had time to gain 


management experience or capital. Then, like Mr. X 


the 


composite character whose woes are chronicled here—the 
small manufacturer more often than not feels the pinch of 


corporate growing pains. 


FIVE years ago, Mr. X was earning 
$20,000 a year as an engineer with 
a big defense manufacturer. Then he 
guit to launch the XYZ Company. 
It grew from a staff of three, work- 
ing in his garage, to a force of 50 
people turning out billings of $40,- 
000 a month in a 10,000-foot leased 
shop. Gettang orders was the easiest 
part of the operation. Mr. X could 
quote fixed prices on jobs that were 
headaches for a prime contractor be- 
cause of mysterious “bugs,” or be- 
cause the quantities were so small. 
Purchasing agents were tickled pink 
to get the order off their desks, and 
a “fixed price” instead of “cost-plus” 
in their over-all cost estimates. Mr. X 
hgured material cost at $50 per unit 
and quoted $500 apiece for a lot of 
ten. Nobody batted an eye. Then he 
devoted the brains and skill of a $20,- 
QOO-a-year man to the task of design- 
ing and making a successful proto- 
type. He worked, ate and slept with 
the problem until he either licked it 
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or decided it was hopeless. In the first 
case, he had a good chance of getting 
the pre-production order of 100 units 
at $200 apiece. If he failed, he lost 
nothing but his own time and a little 
material. When he had a $20,000 
backlog, he leased more space and 
hired a few people. In due course, 
Mr. X's special training plus the cut- 
and-try experience at customers’ ex- 
pense made him known as an expert 
in his specialty field. Inquiries and 
orders began to come automatically. 

In flexibility and speed of quota- 
tion and delivery he could run circles 
around larger competitors, because 
he personally initiated, specified and 
implemented every phase of design, 
procurement, and production. He 
could quote a lower price yet make 
a wider margin of profit because he 
had no overhead except rent, utilities, 
and the salary of a part-time book- 
keeper. Another advantage was in 
income taxes. If he considered it 
good business to charge off a 100 


per cent tax reserve against work- 
in-process inventory and all draw- 
ings, special tooling, jigs, fixtures, 
and so on, and this happened to wipe 
out all or most of his operating in- 
come, nobody could challenge him, 
for there were no cost or turnover 
records to contradict his pessimism. 
(But if somebody asked him to put a 
value on his company for sale or 
merger, how fast those values 
soared! ) 

Mr. X enjoyed another extraordi- 
nary advantage—the microscopic 
amount of capital required. Since his 
operation consisted largely of as- 
sembling small, light pieces, his fixed 
assets were few and inexpensive. The 
principal outlay was for testing and 
inspection equipment, some of which 
could be borrowed, some bought sec- 
ond-hand and some included in the 
cost estimate of the first jobs and 
charged off accordingly. The only in- 
ventory required was for specific or- 
ders, self-liquidating on completion. 
Accounts receivable were low because 
the large customers were sympathetic, 
paid promptly or prepaid. Suppliers 
and even bankers gave very liberal 
terms of credit, hoping to win the 
gratitude of the littke company if and 
when it orbited. Although it was im- 
possible to figure the net worth of 
the XYZ Company, it appeared to 
be turning its capital ten to twenty 
times a year. 


The Great Divide 

When the company hit the 50- 
employee mark, Mr. X was unaware 
that he had reached a milestone— 
the limit of his capacity to do every- 
thing and boss everything himself and 
the loss of some of the important ad- 
vantages of smallness. He did, how- 
ever, realize that although he was 
enormously proud of his accomplish- 
ment, and rated locally as an indus- 
trialist, he was running breathlessly 





on a treadmill. Mrs. X was complain- 
ing that for five years she had had no 
husband. His children hardly knew 
their father, and his doctor had hinted 
of ulcers. 

Mr. X pondered three alternatives: 
to disregard the doctor and leave it 
to chance whether the business would 
expand or shrink, to cut back to a 
comfortable volume based on his per- 
sonalized efforts, or to take the plunge 
—to think big, act big, grow big. Of 
course, he picked No. 3. 

As a Starter, Mr. X hired a “man- 
agement consultant” with a degree 
from a famous business school, two 
years aS a junior employee of a 
nationally known management firm, 
and three months on his own—ad- 
mittedly young, but eager and cheap. 
Mr. X told him to study the picture 
carefully and bring in a complete set 
of recommendations for an expanded 
operation, based on an annual gross 
income of $1 million. “If we can do 
$500,000 a year with me doing all 
the selling, it’s a cinch to do twice 
that with a real sales organization.” 





Man with a plan 


The expert returned a month later 
with a 50-page ‘report and a wall-size 
organization chart elaborately dia- 
gramming an impressive array of 
management functions. The book of 
procedures outlined in detail the ex- 
act duties and responsibilities of each 
department head and tactfully quoted 
from various reports that stressed the 
need for the president to delegate 
authority and refrain from breath- 
ing down anyone's neck. 

The organization chart fascinated 
Mr. X, and it pleased his ego that it 
should take all these people to ac- 
complish what he had been doing al! 
by himself, but he was appalled at 
the prospect of spending so much 
money unproductively. Still, the ex- 
pert showed him figures proving that 
billings of $80,000 a month, with a 
normal margin of gross profit, would 
absorb all costs and expenses and 
leave a net of 15 per cent before 
taxes. Groggy but game, Mr. X said 
he would buy the package—but 
would select the personnel himself. 

The employment agencies were ex- 
cited when he said he wanted five de- 
partment heads immediately, though 
when he limited salaries to $500 a 
month, and said he expected “damned 
good men,” the applicants seemed to 
fall into two categories: elderly men 
with long lists of jobs and luke- 
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warm references, and young men with 
excellent references but in positions 
well below department head leve!. 

When the smoke cleared, the XYZ 
Company had engaged five men at 
$500, two girls at $300, and one 
trainee at $200. Some 1,000 feet of 
additional floor space had been leased 
and two toilets added. There was a 
great deal of new office equipment, 
a switchboard, and an intercom sys- 
tem. 

Although he suffered nightmares of 
apprehension, Mr. X kept his hands 
off the reins. Theoretically he was 
supposed to keep in touch through 
reports from the controller, but the 
latter was honest enough to admit 
that his monthly P & L reports and 
balance sheets were unreliable until 
his newly established systems of job- 
costing, perpetual inventory, depre- 
ciation etc., could build up a his- 
torical record. 

One evening Mr. X was surprised 


‘to receive, at his home, a phone call 





How Small Is Small? 


I have been impressed by the 
fact that smallness has many 
advantages, if the operation is 
planned and kept small. But any- 
one discussing a subject related 
to “small business’ must first 
define what he means by “small.” 
The Small Business Administra- 
tion has recently stated that 95 
per cent of the 4,684,000 busi- 
nesses in the United States are 
now Officially small. Presumably 
this excludes only the “untouch- 
ables,” the big companies whom 
it is politically more expedient 
to attack than defend. The ab- 
surdity of lumping together the 
very small companies (more 
than 3 million businesses employ 
fewer than four people), the 
medium small, the small and the 
large-small (400 to 500 employ- 
ees) is obvious but appears to be 
part of two carefully nurtured 
misconceptions: 1) that Uncle 
Sam is looking after most of us; 
2) that a business has only to 
prove it is “small” to get long- 
term loans from the SBA, or 
equity financing from the nearest 
Small Business Investment Com- 
pany. I prefer to define the 
‘small” manufacturer as one who 
employs from five to 50 workers. 











from the loan officer at the bank. The 
officer asked him to drop in for a 
chat, without bringing the controller. 
When Mr. X appeared the next 
day, the banker said: “Please under- 
stand, Mr. X, we have great confi- 
dence in you and only want your as- 
surance that this tight-money situa- 
tion is due to a temporary surge of 
business and is self-liquidating.”” Mr. 
X was deeply hurt and indignant. He 
explained in detail his expansion pro- 
gram and showed the forecasts of in- 
come and profit. The banker spent 
the next hour patiently explaining the 
difference between credit and capital. 
What the XYZ Company needed was 
a base of permanent capital, and since 
the amount would be in excess of 
collateral and beyond expectancy of 
early repayment, it should be con- 
sidered “risk capital.” If the company 
contemplated marketing proprietary 
items in addition to its custom busi- 
ness, this would mean _ substantial 
amounts tied up in finished inventory. 
And if the largest manufacturers in 
the country could not turn their capi- 
tal more than three or four times a 
year, the XYZ Company had to figure 
on at least $200,000 net worth if they 
anticipated doing $1 million a year. 


Waking up to realities 

Mr. X staggered back to his office 
in a daze, called a staff meeting that 
included the management expert, and 
told them what the banker said. “What 
the hell have you done to my com- 
pany?” he shouted. “it looks as if we 
were broke.” 

The management expert asked 
quietly, “Where is that income of 
$80,000 a month?” 

The sales manager said, “How can 
I get sales when it takes a month to 
get a price and delivery to quote?” 

The chief engineer said, “How can 
I design, or even write up specs when 
the sales department keeps me 
swamped with cockeyed inquiries? 
Why doesn’t somebody sell some- 
thing standard now and then?” 

The production manager said, 
“How can I turn out production when 
the engineering department won't re- 
lease specifications, the purchasing 
department won't bring in enough 
material, the inspection and quality 
control departments are always feud- 
ing, and the financial department 
keeps me so busy with paperwork 
that I can’t get into the shop?” 

Each department head had been so 
fearful of deviating from the system 
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that he dodged taking any responsi- 
bility. Although the backlog of orders 
was building up to record figures, 
little was being shipped and all the 
cash was frozen in inventory. 

Did Mr. X fire the lot and go back 
to one-man supervision? Did he keep 
on doggedly and go broke—or get an 
angel to finance him for a while? Or 
did he compromise by keeping one or 
two of the department heads, taking 
back from them the authority he had 
delegated? 

In any case, Mr. X had to look for 
new capital unless he wanted to sell 
out or merge. It is a safe bet that he 
went to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and asked for a long-term 
capital loan—and was quite proper- 
ly turned down for lack of either 
collateral or an earning record. He 
probably went to one or more of the 
small business investment companies 
for a debenture loan and was told 
that his operation did not have enough 
glamor to assure a resale market. The 
investment bankers shied away when 
they saw his figures. He flirted with a 


small-issue specialty house, but 
backed down when he learned the 
cost. Private investors offered him 


the capital he needed but demanded 
a straight equity position and control 
(Mr. X said he would “burn down 
the plant first ~). If he did solve his 
problem it was probably via a face- 
saving compromise: For a substan- 
tial sweetener in free common stock, 
an outsider loaned him the money on 
a term basis, retaining control until 
repaid. Under this arrangement, Mr 
X kidded himself that surrender of 
control was only temporary. 


The root of the trouble 


Mr. X was not a stupid man. His 
mistakes were due to wishful think- 
ing, oversimplification, and 
siveness. What could have appeared 
more coldly logical than the assump- 
tion that if he was turning 
much business as he was accepting 
he could double his volume by dou- 
bling his production force? The ex- 
pense him, but the cleancut 
figures of the expert would be 1m- 
pressive to any layman, particularly 
when they confirmed his aspirations. 
Nor should he be blamed for ignor- 
ing the need for an expanded capital 
base under expanded volume: He had 
been besieged by “deal men” hinting 
they could raise $299,000 for a third 
interest, and by mystery men repre- 
senting undisclosed principals with 
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The ABC’s of Expansion 


Many a tycoon will say that he 
owes much of his success to what 
he learned from his first bank- 
ruptcy. There is no better teach- 


er than experience—but it is 
still unfortunate that so much 
time, money, effort, and illusion 
are wasted by young pioneers 


who go broke and have to start 
all over again because nobody 
taught them the fundamental 
rules of business: 


@® It takes money to make 
money. A substantial increase in 
the size of any business calls for 
more capital, and if the owner 
cannot supply it, he must solicit 
outside investors. Any program 
of raising capital should go after 
an amount that will tide the 
company over a period of deficit 
operations as well as expanded 
volume. 


@® When the owner accepts im- 


personal capital, he must adopt 
an entirely new philosophy as 
well. It may be that the new 
stockholders will be humble 
sheep who never question or 
criticize, but smart management 
will put someone on the board of 
directors to share responsibility. 
An educated director is better 
than a troubleshooter sent in 
later by disgruntled _= stock- 
holders. 

@ Instead of introducing more 
system than the company needs, 
more overhead than it can af- 
ford, and depriving the company 
of his personal talents, the owner 
should hire an associate who is 
strong in the areas where he is 
weakest. If they divide the exec- 
utive duties between them, each 
can be planner, supervisor, and 
doer in his own bailiwick. Sys- 
tems and subordinates can be 
added as the business grows. 








unlimited funds to invest. Even his 
bank had phoned him periodically to 
ask if he couldn't use more credit. 

It is doubtful that any one had 
risked Mr. X’s displeasure by preach- 
ing two simple facts of business: | ) 
It takes money to make money, and 
if the owner’s ambitions carry him 
beyond his own personal resources, 
he must attract outside money by of- 
fering inducements comparable to the 
risk. 2) Good management is as 1m- 
portant as capital, and when an oper- 
ation gets too large for one-man 
dominance it must be strengthened 
from the top down, not from the bot- 
tom up. The $500-a-month depart- 
mental worker is to a 
manufacturer as the non-com its to the 
army, but in today’s market, one can 
not get a proven, competent executive 
for that figure. 

But if Mr. X ruined his company 
by too much salaried overhead, how 
can he be criticized for not employ- 
ing bigger men? The answer to this 
apparent riddle is that if, instead of 
Mr. X and five subordinates, the XYZ 
Company had had two topnotch men 
of Mr. X’s caliber dividing the func- 


as essential 


tions of engineering, sales, produc- 
tion, and finance according to their re- 
spective aptitudes, they could have 
kept up the skills, flexibility, and 
speed of the company. They could 
have continued doing this until «the 
force had reached 100 or even 150. 
And there is a strong probability that 
Mr. X could have found his counter- 
part in a junior executive in a large 
company—who, for a chance to bet 
on himself, would have been willing to 
accept a 50 per cent cut in salary. 
For a small manufacturer the prob- 
lems of acquiring growth capital and 
executive help are not insurmount- 
able if the owner is willing to share 
with both investor and executive the 
possible fruits of success. But the 
possessive owner who insists on re- 
taining all the glory, all the profits, 
and all the ownership can only suc- 
ceed if the glory, profits and owner- 
ship are kept small. END 





A former company president, the au- 
thor since retirement has carved out 
a new career as a Pasadena manage- 
ment consultant and writer. 
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Clin this coupon 
and mail today! 


Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 


MICROFILM DEPARTMENT 
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Microfilm Department 
Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17,N. Y. 


I would like to receive your valuable new guide—“The Golden Age of Microfilm” 
NAME 
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“Why didn’t | know about this sooner...” 


New guide to the latest 
microfilming techniques 


—and how they can benefit your business! 


Did you know that microfilm cameras can now film 
both sides of records simultaneously? That one file 
cabinet with microfilm has a greater storage capacity 
than 160 file cabinets with original papers? That 
Remington Rand high speed equipment copies over 
500 records per minute — at a film cost of less than a 


dime? That the tremendous economies of microfilm 


are no longer limited only to giant corporations? 
Get all the details in “The Golden Age of Micro- 


film,” a valuable new, fully illustrated, 16 page guide. 
Free! Send for your copy today! 
Me. ersesngtor Kiand SYSTEMS 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 











Performance that invites comparison —unmatched tn the $ 


( y* MARK extends an invitation—certain that a trial flight 

will convince you that the new MARKSMAN challenges 
executive type airplanes priced from $600,000 to over a 
million. For the first time in the $300,000 range you can 
enjoy the comforts of a fully pressurized aircraft—in the 
MARKSMAN, the latest in ON MARK’S respected line of 
remanufactured Douglas B-26’s. Experience the all-round 


performance which has given ON MARK corporate aircraft 


their great reputation—an optimum combination of safety, 
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300.000 range 


speed, range and all-weather reliability. Select your own 
interior configuration—only one of which is shown here. 
The MARKSMAN accommodates up to eight passengers with 
baggage, plus pilot and copilot...cruises from 325 to 365 
mph, up to 25,000 feet. Range is 1200 to 2500 miles with 
normal reserves. At 20,000 feet your air conditioned cabin 
altitude will remain at a comfortable 7500 feet. 


Many options are available to enhance this fine perform- 
ance—including radar, anti-icing systems, a new all-metal 
rudder which lowers Vme speeds. ON MARK will consider 
a trade on your present aircraft or arrange for leasing. 
Inquire about a demonstration flight in the MARKSMAN in 
your area...and ask for brochure and full details. Please 
address Robert O. Denny, President, ON MARK ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, 7929 Hayvenhurst Avenue, Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia—Phone TRiangle 3-1030—Cable Address : ONMARK. 


There is afully pressurized MARKSMAN at this range of figures: 


SPECIFICATIONS A $257 ,430.00* 
SPECIFICATIONS B $314,745.00* 
SPECIFICATIONS C $36 1,492.00* 
.or a custom-built MARKSMAN can be finished to your 
specifications at a price to be negotiated. 
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B-26 AIRPLANES 
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ON MARK ENGINEERING CO.'S 4 


SLAS 8-26 AIRPLANES. PARTS ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR THE MARKSMAN 








Supplies cosi 
about 1¢ per copy 


with a XeroX® 914 Office Copier 
No wet chemicals, nor expensive 
coated papers are required, and 
there are no exposure adjust- 
ments. With this copier you make 
copies directly onto ordinary pa- 
per (plain or colored) or selected 
offset masters. 





good as originals 
Here is a quality of reproduction 
never before achieved in an office 
copying machine. The XeroX 914 
Copier reproduces from any orig- 
inal... copies all colors, includ- 
ing reds and blues, with sharp 


black-on-white fidelity. Copies of- 


ten look better than the original. 
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Versatile 
and fast 


Copies in seconds anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn. Business, industry, and 
government use it to copy letters, 
documents, drawings, financial 
Statements, reports, freight bills, 
charts, articles, advertisements, 
even pages in bound books. 


What users like 


about the 914... 
“Automatic, copies everything.” 
“Superb quality of copy.” If you 
are spending $50 or more per 
month for copying supplies, a 
XeroX 914 can be of real benefit 
to you. Write to HALOID XEROX 
INC., 9X-79 HALOID STREET, 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 
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FLEETSIDE- 


Style leader of the industry’s most popular string of pickups! 








ROUGH TOUGH ROADS 


DON’T FAZE 
A CHEVY": 


You know the kind of road. It bounces the 
daylights out of you and you have to creep to 
keep the truck under control. Well, cruise a 
Chevy over the same stretch and find out 
what Independent Front Suspension (I.F.S.) 
is all about. You feel the difference in the 
seat of your pants and the palms of your 
hands. You’re able to maintain faster safe 
speeds and still ride steadily. You can take 
the test in any size Chevy I.F.S. truck. One’s 
as smooth riding as the next. Independent 
Front Suspension smothers as much as 78% 
of ail objectionable road shock and vibration 
before they can reach the cab to wear out the 
driver. Before they can cause damage to the 
load. Before they can start to twist and tire 
out the truck’s body 
and sheet metal. End 
results: lower main- 
tenance costs, longer 
truck life and a lot 
happier drivers. : 
Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, 








60 Series Middleweights feature big 261 ee ; ' 
cu.-in. Jobmaster 6 as standard equipment. Detroit Z M ichigan. 
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With Chevy’s INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION design (at left) 
each wheel flexes independently, keeps the truck and the load 
virtually level with the road; minimizes tire abuse as well as stress 
and strain on chassis, body and sheet metal. The ordinary I-BEAM 
FRONT AXLE (at right) is the type most other trucks still have—a 
stiff-beam design that can’t help but transmit road shock and 
vibration from one wheel to the other and right up through the 
chassis, the cab and the load. 








THEY WORK HARDER BECAUSE THEY RIDE EASIER 


CHEVY |.:3. TRUCKS 
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BREAKING THROUGH THE LANGUAGE DESIGNING THE BEST MACHINES FOR SUPER-COOLED METALS SPEED RE- 


BARRIER. An experime | 1BM t ; MAN'S USE. IBM Research seeks better SPONSE. In general the resistance of 
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to shrink future IBM computers 


Men have been making electronic parts for 
years. Today, IBM research scientists are grow- 
ing them! 

Inside this quartz tube, in an atmosphere of 
active gases, component parts are built atom by 
atom, through a process called vapor growth. 

It’s an intriguing process—but even more inter- 
esting is the promise that tiny, vapor-grown elec- 
tronic components hold for tomorrow’s computers. 
Data processing systems could be smaller, for one 
thing. And they could do a wider variety of jobs, 


work faster, and lower the unit costs of processed 
data. 

“Shaping tomorrow in a quartz tube” is only one 
of the pioneering and creative projects that keep 
our research people busy. At the left you'll see 
some other current projects. All are exciting 


possibilities for solving problems tomorrow—and 
all are examples of the technological leadership 
that helps make possible the advanced IBM sys- 
tems you use today. 


® 


DATA PROCESSING 








Inside Industry 


Foreign Patents Costly 


Don't file for foreign patents on inno- 
vations developed here unless you re 
pretty sure of a cash return or large 
sales. This is the gist of what three 
experts said at a panel discussion on 
foreign patenting problems at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association in New 


York 


R. W. Ball, senior attorney of E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
lne., D. C. Harrison, general patent 


counsel of Union Carbide Corp., and 
Austin J. Phillips, of the patents and 
licenses department of American Cy- 
anamid Company, all agreed on the 
dangers of a “shotgun” 
‘ling foreign patents. 
Ball claims that the average large 
American chemical company 
12,000 to 15,000 pending foreign pat- 
ent applications and foreign patents 
in force, and that each year it spends 
money in six figures on maintenance 
fees, plus a total running into seven 
hgures for its foreign patent program 
In Germany, for instance, total re 
newal (patent maintenance) fe 
Keep one patent in force for its full 
life run to $2,500. And the 
company still has to pay a local patent 
agent a fee for handling these renewal 


fees! 


approach to 


has 


es tO 


about 


In judging whether to file a foreign 
patent or not, Phillips urged that com- 


4 


MODEL APPROACH: 4 


scale-model of a 


Institute (see story). 


pany executives keep all the possible 
purposes and benefits in mind. These 
adfe: 

@ [o insure freedom on the part of 
the patent owner and /is customers to 
sell and use the patented invention 

@ [fo obtain protection or freedom 
for the manufacturing operations of 
a foreign subsidiary 

@ As a means of preventing unau- 
thorized local manufacture 

@ lo “buy” freedom of operation for 


: American compan s are th rowing money away on foreign 


patents, erperts charge. 


@ Regional institute benefits industry all over the 


l'nited States. 
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“sulfur submarine,” 






a revolutionary new 
way to ship this vital raw material, undergoes stability tests at Southwest Research 


a U.S. company or its foreign subsidi- 
aries by cross-licensing interfering 
foreign or U.S. patents 

@ To obtain royalty income. 

Once these benefits are understood, 
American companies can set up intel- 
ligent screening systems to cut down 
on wasteful foreign patent applica- 
tions. Harrison of UCC claims that ef- 
fective screening will cut foreign pat- 
ent costs by 75 per cent—without 
passing up important advantages. 

A good screening system should 
answer the following questions: 
|. Will the invention be of enduring 
importance? 

2. Where does it have applicability 
overseas? 

3. What are the chances of making 
profitable use of a patent in a particu- 
lar country? 

Harrison recommends that the 
screening group be made up of a for- 
eign business expert, an attorney, and 
a domestic technical expert. A deci- 
sion to file should be made not longer 


than nine months after the U.S. pat- 
ent is filed, and the sooner the better. 

As examples of how decisions to 
file may be reached, Harrison cited a 
fictitious group of excellent insecti- 
cides. If one of them requires a com- 
plex manufacturing process, file only 
in highly industrialized countries. If 
the second calls for only a modest 
capital investment in production fa- 
cilities, it would be well to file in every 
country with a patent system. On the 
other hand, if the third can be made 
in a large kettle, don’t file at all over- 
seas, because you couldn't police the 
patents. 

Enforcing foreign patents is a com- 
plex job requiring considerable ex- 
pense and know-how. Even warning 
letters to infringers must be care- 
fully composed, or the company may 
be subject to a libel suit. 

On the other hand, justice is easily 
gained in certain countries. For exam- 
ple, in Portugal a local attorney can 
arrange for customs officials to deny 
entry to an infringing item. 

Changes in the patent laws of the 
six Common Market nations are un- 
der consideration. If the day ever 
comes when a single patent covers 
the entire Common Market, filing 
and maintenance charges should be 
slashed. 

As the undeveloped nations push 
towards industrial maturity, there 
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DUAL FUEL: 7This two-cylinder Electromotive diesel is the subject of advancing 


may be considerable modification of 
all foreign patent laws. Unfortunately, 
few of these new nations seem to sup- 
port the American position that pat- 
ented inventions should not have to 
be worked. As long as this is true, it 
makes good sense to pay the heavy 
charges only for patents that have 
immediate practical applications. 


Research Blossoms in Texas 


Sulfur submarines, gasoline engines 
that need almost no oil, improved gas- 
fired air conditioning, dual fuel sys- 
tems for large diesels, automatic non- 
destructive tests for gas transmission 
line pipes! These are just a sampling 
of the many research projects at 
Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas, that may have con- 
siderable impact on our industrial 
economy. 

The most imaginative project at 
SWR is the one aimed at developing 
new ways of transporting sulfur, one 
of our vital raw materials. Most sul- 
fur is taken out of the ground in 
molten form, and piped to open stor- 
age vats, where it hardens into a solid 
mass. It must then be broken up for 
handling before shipping. 

To cut costs and time, Dr. H. N. 
Abramson and John M. Dole of SWR 
have proposed a dramatic sulfur sub- 
marine. The molten sulfur would be 


studies on using low-cost LPG for the nation’s locomotives, (see story). 
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SOMETIMES 
IT PAYS T0 BE 


NARROW 
MINDED 


Ordinarily, we don’t advocate 
narrow-minded thinking. 


But on one subject—warehouse 
aisles—we do. The reason? Simply 
because we've seen sO many com- 
panies fail to make full use of 
warehouse space. 


Take your own warehouse. If 
your storage aisles are 10 feet wide 
or more... if you aren’t stacking 
goods ceiling high . . . then with- 
out doubt you’re wasting valuable 
storage space that could and should 
be used. With just a few changes, 
you probably could increase the 
capacity of your warehouse by at 
least one third. 


Space savings like these are pos- 
sible in any industry. We know- 
because we've helped hundreds of 
companies improve their handling 
operations through the use of nar- 
row aisle equipment. 


If you'd like to see what we’ve 
done for others, write us on your 
letterhead. We'll be happy to send 
you case histories about compa- 
nies like your own. No obligation, 
naturally. 


® 


Originator and world’s largest 
builder of narrow aisle trucks 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4631 Madison Street, Greene, New York 
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TAKE A LOAD....ANY LOAD 
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Any load that must be hefted or hauled by Aand takes time . 


ground level loading of trucks for example. One company used to do it like this: a 
power truck and driver to shuttle loads from warehouse to truck; two men to transfer 
loads from fork truck to carrier, onto hand trucks, wheel them into carrier, unload 
by hand again. Time 244 hours; manhours: 74; costs: plenty! Now, with a Magliner 
Mobile Loading Ramp on the job, the power truck driver does it alone in an hour's 


time. Savings: plenty! For the complete story... 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN DB-211 - 


Magliner Mobile Loading Ramps 












WHAT! 
NO DUCTWORK? 








No sir. You see, it’s a Thermal-Aire Plug Unit, 

designed to work—efficiently and reliably—in high- 
temperature applications up to 2000° F., without 

duct work! Equally adaptable to new or existing 

furnaces, ovens, kilns, etc., Thermal-Aire Plug Units 

are quickly and easily installed. Provision of a hole in 
furnace wall to receive the fan wheel is the only requirement. 
Then simply bolt the unit in place for dependable, low-cost 
air circulation ...matched to your job requirements. 


BM Write today for Bulletin 960 


THERMAL-AIRE PLUG UNITS 











.. costs money. Take 


Magline Inc., P.O. Box 152, Pinconning, Michigan 








Garden City Fan & Blower Co. 813 Eighth St. Niles, Michigan 
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piped directly to a port, where it 
would be poured into a mold in the 
shape of a submarine. When it hard- 
ened, the sub and its sister “vessels” 
could be towed in tandem by a sea- 
going tug—not unlike some of the ex- 
perimental methods for transporting 
oil. 

Since sulfur is insoluble in water, 
there 1s less danger of contamination 
than by present shipping methods, 
and compressive  strengths—higher 
than concrete (which has been em- 
ployed successfully to build sea-going 
barges )—-protect it from breaking up 
in storms. 

The Institute’s research engineers 
are also making steady progress to- 
wards a system for using liquid pe- 
troleum gas in diesel locomotives (see 
“Boom in LPG,” Duwun’s REviEw, 
November, 1959, page 106). 

The purpose of the research: Since 
LPG costs about half as much as 
diesel fuel for the equivalent amount 
of energy, success could provide sub- 
stantial economic benefits to the na- 
tion’s harassed railroads. The same 
group has also developed a new piston- 
and-ring combination for small gaso- 
line engines that cuts consumption of 
lubricating oil by an impressive 85 
per cent. 

At present, Southwest Research In- 
stitute is the only non-profit research 
organization in its region, but there 
are movements afoot to found a simi- 
lar institute in neighboring Louisiana, 
which should help make the Gulf 
States even more attractive to indus- 
try, while adding steadily to the na- 
tion’s real Fort Knox: technology. 

—M.M. 
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DOT WITH DASH: Fuels and other liquids 
in capsules developed at SWR. These 
capsules have many potential military 
and commercial applications, including 
use in storage. 


GALE RELOELL™ 


nt hell beat his wife home by hours because 
today he learned what smart executives in a hurry already know: 
you save time when you rent from Hertz. With Hertz you get where 
you want when you want, on or off the beaten track. Next time you 
need a car, call Hertz or your travel agent. Hertz has more offices by RENT A CAR 
far where you can rent or reserve a new Chevrolet or other fine car. 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 
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— — Sea-Land is a unique, unified shipping service that 
This os Sea-Land combines the door-to-door flexibility of trucking, 
the low cost of water transport, and the savings and 

convenience of complete containerization. 














Sea-Land is the largest trailership organization in the 
world. In an era of rising transportation costs, its op- 
erations are important to every distributor of goods. 


Its six self-loading trailerships provide a continuous, 
cost-saving ocean link between the highway systems 
of the Northeast, Florida, Texas and Puerto Rico. 


Its 4,000 giant 35-foot trailer units serve as safe, 
secure shipping containers for goods of every con- 
ceivable kind, straight through from the shipper to 
the consignee. 

For every shipment, whether truck-load or less than 
truck load, Sea-Land offers dramatic savings —in 
rates, time, packing and marking, handling, pilferage 
and damage losses. It can save for you. 





For further information, write Sea-Land Service, Inc.., 
P.O. Box 1050, Port Newark, New Jersey. There are 

1 Sea-Land offices and agents in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


One of the two Sea-Land designed gantry cranes, » 
carried by each tratlership, lifts a 35-foot trailer 
body fromt its chassis as precisely and delicately as 
one would a box of eggs. Sea-Land tratlerships carr) 
226 trailer units: .can load and unload in twelve 
hours. ln unloading, trailers are placed on waiting 
chassis —immediately dispatched to consignee. 
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FOR MAXIMUM PROFITS 





through 

money to expand volume 

money to buy out other interests 

money to finance seasonal peaks 

money for advantageous purchasing 
money for new plant and equipment 
freedom from credit losses and exposures 


VERY PROFIT-MINDED MANUFACTURERS RELY ON WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC. 


357 Park Avenue South, New York 10 MuUrray Hill 9-2000. 
Send for our brochure: “More Money for Business”. 
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Focus on Finance 
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“Swap Stocks”’ 


MANY a corporate executive will 
soon have occasion to investigate the 
pros and cons of the “swap stock.” 
Shares of new mutual funds issued in 
exchange for blocks of stock, rather 
than for cash, they have mushroomed 
in popularity since their introduction 
last year. Some eight issues have been 
sold or are being contemplated. In 
one case, the underwriters, who were 
originally shooting for a $25 million 
fund, have seen subscriptions come 
in so fast that they may end up with 
ten times that amount. 

Swap stocks are particularly popu- 
lar with executives since many hold 
substantial blocks of stock in their 
own companies through merger, ex- 
ercise of stock options, and the like. 
This may pose a problem for the man 
who has his salary, his future pen- 
sion, and a good part of his capital 
all tied up in the same place. There 
is the further question as to whether 
the corporate officer wants to appear 
as a substantial shareholder on every 
proxy form his company sends out. 

Mutual fund people have found a 
section in the Internal Revenue Code 
which permits tax deferment on the 
swap-stock exchange. When you swap 
stocks, the exchange is made with no 
immediate payment of capital gains 
tax. 

This is how it works: A new fund 
is set up and publishes a list of eligi- 
ble securities. Investors holding more 
than a certain amount of any of them 
are invited to deposit them with the 
fund. (The usual minimum is around 
$15,000 in market value.) They will 
be held in escrow for a certain period, 
at the end of which each depositor is 
sent a list of the escrowed securities 
in the proposed final portfolio. If it 
is acceptable, he consents formally 
to the transaction and in exchange 
for his stock receives shares in the 
mutual fund with the same market 
value. An exchange commission 1s 
charged, computed on a sliding scale. 
FEBRUARY 
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GERALD M--LOEB \ 


9 Executives find a new way to diversify holdings 


and cut taxes. 


9 What's the impact of public relations on your 


company stock rating? 


Currently, it starts at around 4 
per cent of the amount exchanged 
ond diminishes as the amount in- 
creases. 

No tax is payable at the time of 
the exchange. So far, this tax defer- 
ment has been authorized by the In- 
ternal Revenue via a blanket ruling 
for each fund, but such rulings may 
be harder to obtain in the future. 
If this becomes true, each investor 
would have to check his position in- 
dividually with the tax authorities, 
and the process of exchange would 
become that much more cumbrous. 

The tax liability begins as soon as 
the new fund’s management begins to 
balance and adjust its portfolio 
through sales and new purchases. The 
realized profits are paid out to the 
fund’s shareholders, who must then 
declare the capital gains distribution 
received and pay tax on it. The indi- 
vidual investor has, so to speak, 
pooled his tax liability. 

In actual practice, an investor who 
has clung to an excessively large per- 
sonal position because of reluctance 
to pay the capital gains tax is likely 
to hold on indefinitely as long as he 
retains his original holding. If he ex- 
changes into a swap-stock fund, he 
has a very good chance of paying his 
capital gains tax by annual instal- 
ments. In a way, this is a good thing. 
It takes the hold-or-sell decision out 
of his hands and transfers it to pro- 
fessional managers who are not emo- 
tionally involved or affected by indi- 
vidual tax considerations. It makes 
the tax bite easier to bear. 





Probably the investor will offer for 
exchange a block of stock which he 
holds at a very large profit. This 
might be part of a diversified list, 
but more likely it will be a dispropor- 
tionately large holding, acquired in 
any of several ways—prior sale of 
his Own company in exchange for 
stock of another company, inherit- 
ance, exercise of stock options. 

It should be noted that the swap- 
stock fund is not ideally planned for 
current investment. Most of the stock 
tendered for exchange is held at a 
very large profit—otherwise, there 
would be no tax incentive for the in- 
vestor. Sometimes this doesn’t matter. 
The stock may have been bought 
years ago, and the capital gain may 
simply reflect normal growth in sales 
and earnings. In other cases, the stock 
may have been bid up excessively 
because it belongs to a fashionable 
group. The outcome, in general, is 
that the investor exchanges one high- 
priced stock for a stake in many high- 
priced stocks. There may, of course, 
be advantages in this kind of diversi- 
fication, for if you hold only one high- 
priced issue, it can turn out to be pre- 
cisely the one which declines inde- 
pendently of the market. 

Costs must be a_ consideration 
when you swap stocks. There is the 
initial exchange fee, and on a contin- 
uing basis there are management fees, 
custodian fees, commissions paid by 
the fund to brokers when securities 
are bought or sold, etc. Then again, 
the exchange fund, unlike most mu- 
tual funds, is likely to charge a fee 
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_ when its shares are tendered for re- 
demption. This might run 1 per cent 
or so of the net asset value. (Inci- 
THE dentally, there may be special occa- 

sions when the fund refuses to re- 

un u deem its shares for cash and will do 

PROBLEM-SOLVER od 

— From an investment point of view, 
Pl PE - . there are pluses and minuses. The big, 
obvious plus is the opportunity to di- 
versify, as compared with holding a 
single stock one considers overpriced. 
This has its advantages, even though 
all or most of the stocks involved may 
| have a generous stock market valua- 
_ tion. Less generally understood, but 
also a plus, is that the investor dele- 
gates his worries about taxes and 
timing. He is forced into gradual lig- 
uidation, and gradual payment of the 
capital gains tax—whereas, left to 
himself, he might postpone the deci- 
sion indefinitely, against his own best 
interests. 

The minuses are the initial cost 
and the continuing management costs, 
as well as the loss of personal con- 
trol over a part of one’s holdings— 
though in one sense, this can work 
to the investor’s long-term profit. 

Income will not often be a consid- 
| eration. If you have so large a capital 
_ gain on a stock that you would think 
of tendering it, it will probably be 
yielding comparatively little anyway. 
Most of the new funds will qualify as 
regulated investment companies and 
will distribute dividend income in full 
regularly, but income will probably 
be small in relation to the market 
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Bondstrand is no ordinary 
plastic pipe: Made of tension-wound 
glass filaments, impregnated with 
chemical-resistant resin —either epoxy 
or polyester — it is strong as steel... 
yet only one-eighth the weight. 














THE PROBLEM THE LOCATION THE SOLUTION | value of the portfolio. Realized capi- 

Carbon black slurry Synthetic Bondstrand installed 1959. _ tal gains, if any, will be distributed to 
destroyed schedule 40 Rubber No failure. Performance shareholders. 

steel pipe in 30 days Plant still rated excellent There is talk of a swap-stock fund 

Chiorine Dioxide water Paper Plant Bondstrand installed 7 the planning mage that is being de- 

caused failure in 1958. Performance signed for the income investor. Pre- 

stainless steel pipe still rated excellent _ sumably its list of eligible securities 

will emphasize percentage yield at 

10% Ferric Chloride Sewage Bondstrand installed present market prices. It is not easy 

soon destroyed ordinary Treatment 1958. Performance to foresee heavy tenders to such 2 

steel or stainless Plant still rated excellent 

| fund. There are not many stocks now 

Salt water well Petroleum Bondstrand installed 1958. | offering good percentage yields which 

injection at 1600 ps: Production No failure. Performance | are widely held with substantia! un- 

Stil! rated-excenent realized profits. But there are some. 

“aja Certain steel and oil stocks come to 

Bondstrand’s total installed cost can be actually mind which were popular with far- 

competitive with ordinary carbon steel pipe. Write for sighted investors fifteen or twenty 

bulletin containing physical and design data. years ago. Still, it would be unwise to 


look for improvement in income via 
the swap-stock route. 

Saas, Ga aa The investor contemplating a swap 
Seuth Gate, California should study the past record of other 
funds handled by the same manage- 


Ee ; : 
921 Pitner Ave. 360 Carnegie Ave. 111 Colgate 2404 Dennis St. 6530 Supply Row ment. This Is a vaiuable clue, though 
Evanston, til. Kenilworth, N.J. Buffalo, N.Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Houston, Tex. | not in itself a sufficient guide to the 
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A BOX IS A BOX UNLESS YOU BUILD OR BUY THEM 


Then it assumes new meaning. If you build them, and scratch-free. For 41 years Hoerner has been con: 
terms like finger jig, fluffing, splicing on the fly, kiss scientiously designing, and manufacturing corrugated 
impression, and dancing roll become meaningful. If containers for companies who like satisfied customers. 
you buy them, compression, impact, drum, drop, and 
tumbling tests are important criteria. But to consum- 
ers, a box is a box. Your customers are only aware of 
the products they buy being intact, and undamaged, coRRUGATED PACKAGING SPECIALISTS FOR MID-AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 600 Morgan Street, Keokuk, lowa « PLANTS: Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ark.; Des Moines, Keokuk and Ottumwa, lowa; Danville, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.: Tupelo, 
Miss.; Springfield, Mo.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Fort Worth and Mission, Texas « ASSOCIATE: Cajas y Empaques impermeables, S.A., Mexico City D.F., Mexico 





NEW DUO-FAST MODEL $-763 


Powered to drive 
heavy staples up to 2 long 


This new S-763 drives four 2” staples in less 
time than it takes to pound one nail. 

Ideal for staple nailing crates, wood frame 
assemblies, expendable skids and similar jobs 
requiring maximum holding power. 

Drives 1144” to 2”, 16-gauge staples that 
outhold equivalent nails. Operates at 60 to 
100 psi. Lightweight, easily portable, one- 
hand operation. Built-in safety features pre- 
vents accidental firing. 


Write today for the complete story 
on this new S-763 Staple Nailer. 


FASTENER CORPORATION, 3702-08 River Road, Franklin Park, illinois 


DUO-FAST «: 


ATT aA daliale Mm cel eimal-1-1¢ Mie] mne- let tlale ME-3¢-lelilalem-tileMal-llilalep 








future. Managements differ in com- 
petence, in sophistication, and in 
courage. 

This last quality is particularly im- 
portant. Courage will be required to 
chip away at the initial portfolio, face 
up to the tax problems, and convert 
the fund into a real vehicle for intelli- 
gent investment, rather than a catch- 
all. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt. 
The tax-deferred exchange funds, 
though new and unseasoned, are rid- 
ing a sharply rising curve of accept- 
ance and popularity. 


Financial Public Relations 


“And in conclusion,” the broker’s 
memo read, “it is conceivable that the 
company has cleaned house and that 
henceforth there could be a turn for 
the better. My mental reservation 
against buying the stock is that I am 
not able to convince myself that the 
management of this company appre- 
ciate that they are a publicly owned 
corporation and should conduct 
themselves accordingly.” 

I have written on this subject be- 
fore. Its importance to corporate 
management and stockholders alike is 
so great that it bears endless exami- 
nation. Only the other day a corpo- 
rate officer told me that he needed 
diversification through acquisition, 
but that his shares were selling at 
such a modest price-earnings ratio 
that he could not afford to exchange. 

Another facet of the situation was 
covered in the broker's memo: “No 
matter what you may have heard, 
public relations really begins in the 
executive suite. We know chief execu- 
tives who are so astute at building 
good will that they can function ef- 
fectively almost without assistance. 
We know others who could not be 
helped by a platoon of public rela- 
tions men. Yet when topside skill 
combines with intelligent use of mod- 
ern public relations tools, you wind 
up with a very nice parlay and very 
likely a preferred investment on Wail 
Street.” 

Any management of any publicly 
owned company that may need new 
financing or may possibly enter into a 
merger should realize that top-level 
consideration of this topic is a must. 
Other managements should consider 
their stockholders’ right to expect a 
fair valuation for their shares in the 
event of personal need to borrow or 
liquidate. END 
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Vice President John M. Diggs 

of American President Lines, 

one of the many businesses that 

build control with Moore Business Forms 


A ship’s manifest is an easy document to read, but a difficult 
one to prepare. American President Lines, with 30 cargo- 
liners carrying 12 passengers each plus 5 passenger liners, 
processes mountains of statistics — inquiries, bookings, cargo 
reservations from ‘round the world. Into San Francisco 
headquarters funnel facts and figures to sift, interpret. sum- 
marize and translate from foreign currencies and 
weights. Once this took 300,000 hand postings a year. 


even 


But automation has won astonishing gains in time, ac- 
curacy and workability. A ship’s manifest is now updated 


daily. Even after sailing. radioed reports tell the ship what 


to expect in cargo and passenzer changes at its ports of call. 





“WE 
AY, 7S DDD: 
7-4 OM WO). 6 te CO). 
WORK 

WITH 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS” 


On the management side, reports appear with revolutionary 
speed: performance summaries in only 7 days; 
ports in 10 days instead of 8 months. Specially designed 
Moore forms are the Line’s control in print. 


revenue fre- 


“We appreciated the intelligent help and sound advice 
on forms control the Moore man gave us.” says Vice Presi- 
dent John M. Diggs of the Passenger Department. If vou 
would like to build control like this, for a large or small busi- 
ness, you ll find the Moore man listed in the telephone direc- 


tory. Call him or write the nearest Moore office. > 
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MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC., Niagara Falis, N. Y. « Denton, Texas 
Emeryville, Calif. - Over 300 offices and factories throughout the 
U. S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 











PHILCO COMPUTER CENTER 
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ra-modern computer center, Philco is pro- 
industry, science and government with 
Electronic Data Processing Systems, 


t ilco 2OOO Series 
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d COBOL. These are part ol 


ry-oriented programs, avali- 


PHILCO 2000... the computers that changed the industry. 
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== Famous for Qualily the World Over 


COMPUTER DIVISION e@ 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE. PA 








Making the Customer’s Eyes P-O-P 


New point-of-purchase display ideas boost buying 


at the moment of truth when the customer faces the product. 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE displays 
have come a long way since the day 
of the cigar-store Indian. Most of the 
sweeping changes appeared with self- 
service, which now sells everything 
from axes to zithers and today ac- 
counts for about 80 per cent of all 
retail purchases. 

The latest DuPont survey of the 
buying habits of 4,661 supermarket 
shoppers reveals that they also now 
make more brand selections in the 
store than ever before. Even more im- 
portant, 51 per cent of supermarket 


TO SIMULATE THE BUILT-IN LOOK, Gen- 
eral Electric Company is using this cor- 
rugated point-of-purchase display, which 
holds a new range. Produced by Mead 
Containers Division, The Mead Corp.., 
Jersey City, N.J., the p-o-p display sup- 
ports the 200-pound range without any 
wooden struts. Generally, p-o-p material 
for appliances is shown separate from 
the product. Rarely is it designed to look 
like part.of the appliance, or to simulate 
its actual setting. 
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purchases today are unplanned, com- 
pared with 38 per cent back in 1949. 
Companies are pushing hard to de- 
velop p-o-p material with as much 
shopper magnetism as a puppy in a 
pet store window. If they haven't yet 
come up with a package that leaps 
from the shelf into the shopper's 
arms, it’s not for lack of trying—as 
can be seen in the accompanying 
photos, taken at the recent Point-of- 
Purchasing Advertising Institute an- 
nual exhibit in New York. 
Spectaculars, large and splashy, are 


SELF-SERVICE comes to the wholesale lev- 
el with this display rack for distributors 
of electronic parts. Previously, custom- 
ers, who are largely radio and television 
service people, were served from stock 
shelves in the back of the storeroom. De- 
siened by Advertising Metal Display 
Company, Chicago, for Cornell-Dubilier 
Electronics Division, Federal Pacific 
Electric Company, Plainfield, N.J., it 
gets the product out in the open, makes 
selection simpler, and saves space. 


9% CORN PBUER on 


becoming increasingly popular as 
products fight for attention on crowd- 
ed store shelves. There are other new 
developments, too: 

@ Shelf-talkers—displays 
motion to catch the eye—are 
highest in popularity. 

@ Devices that use sound have fallen 
from favor. Retailers found that their 
constant repetition of selling spiels 
wearied sales clerks more than it liv- 
ened up the customers. 

@ Dump bins for supermarket items 
are more in demand than ever, since 


that use 
now 


DESIGNED FOR DISTRIBUTORS as well as 
for retail stores, this display unit for re- 
placement motors is an unusual sales aid 
for such a product. Produced by Adver- 
tising Metal Display Company, Chicago, 
for Briges & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, 
it can be easily assembled, occupies 
minimum space, provides mobility (it’s 
on casters), and gets the product out 
where it can be readily seen. The card 
insert, which carries various sales mes- 
sages, provides for seasonal promotions. 











Trade your 


button for 





Never again need the sound and 
fury of an impatient boss rock the 
office corridors! With the speed and 
efficiency of Oxford Pendaflex hang- 
ing, sliding folders, ‘‘must-have- 
immediately’ letters are always at 
your finger tips. Finger-Tip Control 
we call it... and it not only saves 
time, but cuts office costs as well. 
Accuracy? It’s built into Pendaflex 
with exclusive ‘“‘Keyboard’’ 
selection! 

Mail the coupon. You'll receive 
—FREE-—a File Analysis Sheet, 
full Pendaflex details and a com- 


plete Oxford Catalog. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC 
2.2 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y 

Please send free File Analysis Sheet 
and complete Oxford Catalog with all the 
facts about Pendaflex. 
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even without a price cut, an end-of- 
aisle dump bin boosts volume consid- 
erably. The number of items on su- 
permarket shelves increases about 10 
per cent each year. 

@ P-o-p material is being upgraded. 
Displays are much more elaborate 
and expensive—but there’s a limit: 
Retailers balk at complicated displays 
that take hours to set up or, if me- 
chanical, require frequent attention. 

Despite recent improvements, mar- 
keting experts admit that there's still 
a lot of waste in the $375 million 
that companies spent last year for 
p-o-p, and a lot of resistance to be 
overcome on the part of company 
salesmen and retailers, who can’t use 
more than a tenth of the p-o-p mate- 
rial they receive. 

Watson Rogers, president of the 
National Food Brokers Association, 
recently told a conclave of grocery 
manufacturers: ““Your money is feed- 


BOUNCING BOY on a 
stick shows the enerey vou can get from 
a packaged The 
standing, motor-driven display was made 
by Chicago Show Printing Company for 
the Pet Milk Company, St. Louis. 


non-stop pogo 


food product. free- 





ing warehouse incinerators, because 
that’s where a goodly amount of your 
display material winds up—unpacked, 
unseen, and unused.” 

Retailers complain that they have 
to waste far too much time selecting 
what they can use out of a mass of 
items that are too large, too small, or 
otherwise unsuitable. And even us- 
able displays, if they’re keyed to a 
particular promotion, often arrive too 
late. 

Many retailers fear that p-o-p ma- 
terial merely results in switched sales 
and that the size of the average sale 
remains unchanged. Replies William 
Mee, executive director of POPAI: 
“Retailers don't understand how 
p-o-p material helps their profit pic- 
ture any better today than they did 
ten years ago.” The recent research 
efforts of the association are aimed at 
proving, among other things, that 
p-o-p material creates plus sales, 
brings in customers by creating an 
exciting atmosphere. 

Companies are discovering that 
p-o-p material is best utilized when it 
has been presented directly to key 
management people in retail organi- 
zations and not just to the store man- 
ager. But they've also found that re- 
tailers are interested in the markup on 
the product itself, the average turn- 
over, the space it requires, and the 
amount of advertising behind it. 

Company salesmen, too, often look 
on p-o-p material with a skeptical eye. 
Especially if management doesn't ask 
their advice in designing p-o-p mate- 
rial, they believe-—often justifiably— 


KEMTONE 


Any color mixed wiie you watch 
on our om on ( oCreonslBe. 


RAPIDLY ROTATING CANS catch the cus- 
tomer’'s eve and get across the idea that 
any one of the hundreds of colors shown 
in the attached color guide can be mixed 
in a few minutes. Made by W. L. Stens- 
eaard and Associates, Inc., Chicago. 
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In power...room...comfort...economy 
the Tempest makes real fleet sense! 


When the talk turns to fleet cars, the hot topic is the savings, yet outperforms most sixes. You get longer 
new Tempest. It’s made to order for fleet users. tire life because its big 15” wheels turn thousands of 
times less each 100 miles than a compact’s 13” wheels. 
{ngine parts interchangeable with Pontiac’s big—and 
famous— V-8 cut repair costs. And because the Tempest 
comes down Pontiac’s regular quality assembly line, 
In the new-size Tempest six husky six-footers find you can count on good resale value. The Tempest is 


Its Trophy 4 engine is tuned for tough travel. Re- 
sponse is quick. Takes steep hills with high gear ease 
that puts the sixes to shame. 


plenty of stretch-out head room, leg room, elbow room _ priced with the compacts—and below some of them. 
and hip room. And there’s a whopping 13% cubic feet 
of luggage space (the usable kind) in the sedan. 


NEW TEMPEST ENGINEERING BOOKLET 


The new Tempest provides roadability far superior 
The Tempest’s unique engineering is completely described 


to small-size compacts. The 50-50 balance of front | 3 : | | 

s apy ; eer in an interesting 40-page booklet illustrated in color. Request 
engine/rear transmission gives better stability and a copy on your business letterhead. Write Fleet Sales Dept., 
solid all-weather traction. Sensible 112-inch wheelbase Box DR-1, Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Mich. 
and independent four wheel coil suspension keep even 
the back roads under control. You arrive relaxed. 


Another big Tempest pay-off is economy. Its slanted | | [. MPES | THE ECONOMY FLEET CAR 
4-cylinder engine gives you typical 4-cylinder fuel WITH PONTIAC PRESTIGE 
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in the last 10 years. $571,000,000 in new and expanded plants, new office buildings and additions 
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Travel expenses shrink 
when you locate your headquarters 
in the city closest to America 


idle of 
a 500-mile circle that accounts for half 
of the nati 


’ 
a lot of obvi 


Put a headquarters office in the m 
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The Cincinnati Industrial Area is the center 
of sucn a cir l¢ ( mpanie te ate q nere 
find that weir Sale S ano serv e executives 
not only spend less time traveling, but 
tur b | mtiy wer trave expense 
voucners—somet! ing not t De { ver { ked 


s of narrowing pr 


But geography, alone, hardly accounts for 
the fact that 185 manufacturing firms have 
built pl here in the last 10 yea 

that nearly SOO firms have expanded 


plants, Dutt new off CesS.)3 = 6COT aaccitions 
for a total new investment of over 


$571,000,000. They've liked the fact 


that this is a solid city. . . of diversified 
industry . . . with fine workers with proud 
. a city with the kind of culture, 
schools, government, and eaSy-access Sub- 
urban living that make management em- 
ployees happy to move here, stay here. 
There are a lot of other advantages they 


skills — 


like ... and which we believe you'll like... 
about locating in Cincinnati, ‘‘the city 
closest to America.’’ We'd like a chance to 


tell you about them. 
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For complete and confidential information 
about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to 
your own specific problems and needs, write Mr. 
Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas 


& Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 
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that the material they receive is im- 
practicable and unsuited to the needs 
of the stores they serve. On top of 
this, their schedules seldom allow suf- 
ficient time for setting up p-o-p mate- 
rial. POPAI, which is well aware of 
the problem, has just prepared a slide- 
film depicting what p-o-p can accom- 
plish. It’s aimed directly at salesmen 
and management. 

Through their trade association, 
the producers of display material 
(printers, lithographers, and others) 
are making strenuous efforts to re- 
duce the waste in p-o-p spending. The 
suppliers, who are frequently “mer- 
chandising consultants,” are now: 

e Urging companies to promote 
p-o-p material actively to retailers 
and to stress concrete evidence of its 
accomplishments 

@ Emphasizing the importance of in- 
tegrating p-o-p material with a com- 
pany's entire advertising program 

@ Researching p-o-p material to de- 
termine cost per thousand exposures, 
as in other media. 

A survey of more than 5,000 shop- 
pers reveals that only one out of three 
actually makes purchases as a direct 
result of p-o-p displays and another 
recent study of 300 shoppers in six 
supermarkets has shown that only 3 
per cent of all non-switched sales re- 
sulted directly from displays. But, 
significantly, p-o-p material increased 
such sales 41 per cent for the average 


product. Clearly the potential for 
creating plus-sales (in contrast to 
switched sales) has barely been 
tapped. —THOMAS KENNY 





a 


Soe ¢ °° =m: 
STANDARDIZED POINT-OF-PURCHASE dis- 
plays will soon appear, according to the 
promoters, William Melish Harris Asso- 
ciates, New York. Colored plastic trans- 
parencies on the fluorescent-lighted fix- 
tures are changed monthly. 
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tempting to guess— 





Jeep 


but why guess when you can be sure...faster... 
with the remarkable mobile EXECUTIVE KARDEX 


Mistakes Can he costly. That’s why executives who can't 
afford to be wrong depend on the Remington Rand Exec 


utive Kardex for correct on-the spot information. 


With the Executive Kardex, you just roll the facts you 
need to wherever you are. In the conference room... at 


the plant in the office. 


} 


It quickly cues vou on up-to-date information with col 


signals ; GIVES whole histories at a glance. 


ored marginal 





So stop wading through unrelated material, costly, tim 
consuming re ports. Gret the facts vou need Or inventory, 


sales, personnel, ledger, production and credit ~ On the 


spot with the Remington Rand Executive Kardex. It pays 


to be right — right where you are! 


All Remington Rand Equipment also available on long or ahort term lease pla) 


Remington Bland Systems 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








LORFUL 


Industrial office building combines brick and Armco SteeLox Wall Panels. 
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New steels are 
born at 
Armco 
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PRACTICAL 


ARIMCO STEEL, 
BUILDIN Gs 


They'll Give You More For Your Building Dollar 

These are the words for Armco Steel Buildings. COLORFUL— 
inside and out, wherever appearance is important to you. 
PRACTICAL — because you get exactly the building you want 
without compromise, at less than the cost of so-called custom 
construction. 

With Armco Buildings it's a matter of choice. Choice of colors— 
either factory-applied or painted after erection. Choice of interior 
finishing—plain for a warehouse, comfortable and attractive for an 
office. Choice of size—any floor area, with post-free widths up to 
120 feet. Choice of architectural treatment because your architect or 
engineer can combine STEELOX® Panel walls with other materials. 

Write to us about your building needs. We'll supply the details 
you want without obligation. Financing and erection service avail- 
able. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 4041 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Strength, Economy, Durability tt 
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»y-» Armco Buildings easily accommodate entire plant facilities; any floor area. 


ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 








Managing Your Manpower 


LAWRENCE STESSIN 


@ Figures that management doesn’t see: The 


h igh costs of labor turnover. 


fe What's the limit on the kinds of COM pany data 


unions can “‘take home’’ to study? 


BS Cost-of-living clauses may be losing appeal, 


but wages are going up just the same. 


WHEN you bid farewell to the em- 
ployee who is leaving for a job else- 


where, it's a mighty expensive good 
bye. That farewell handshake costs 
the average company $482, a new 
high in the mounting cost of labor 


turnover. Multiply this by the one mil 
every month are 
company payroll 


lon workers who 
scratched off one 
and put on another, and you get an 
untidy annual figure of $11 billion 
at a time when business ts counting its 
nickels 

Management's concern over the ex- 
pense involved in recruiting, hiring, 
and training replacements ts stressed 
In two new studies that spotlight the 
problem Labor 
Calculation and Cost by Dr. Freder- 
ick J. Gaudet (American Manage 
ment Association). The other ts La- 
bor lurnover: Causes, Costs and 
Methods of Control (Merchants and 
Manufacturers Garden 
Grove, Calif. ) 

Not all employers agree that turn- 
over, though costly, is an unhealthy 
condition. Some companies deliber 
ately encourage separations from the 
workforce. One organization actually 


ne 1s lurnove 


Association. 


makes it a policy to get rid of many 
Of its salesmen after a few 
that they will not accrue seniority and 
other benefits which its management 


yvea©rs SO 


considers too high in relation to pro- 
ductivity! Others believe that high 
turnover makes for an infusion of 
new blood into the company, though 
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Dr. Gaudet questions whether the 
new blood “is better than the blood 
that is being replaced.” Citing a study 
conducted in the automobile industry, 
he notes that when the merit ratings 
of a large group of men were exam- 
ined, the scores of the men who had 
quit were equal to, if not slightly high- 
er than, those who remained. In an- 
other survey, the ideas fed into a sug- 
gestion system were examined to gage 
the creativity of new workers versus 


The High Cost of People 


The cost of processing people keepstmoving up. New research 


i 


into personnel department budgets shows bigger outlays for 


selection. induction, training, 
the workforce. Th 


in 1959-——~a rise 


per hire; for engineers 
$84 per hire 


Indoctrination costs are 


$45 for full-day programs for helpers 
two-week courses. 


for management trainees 


These figures do not include such hidden items as the cost 
of supervision while the new employee is being broken in, lost 
production while the worker learns, or the slowdown of em- 
decided to quit but take their time about 


ployees who have 


Piving notice. 





and supervising newcomers to 
University of Minnesota has found that 
personnel department operations averaged $77.65 per employee 
from $48.59 in 
A few examples give a picture of these not-so-hidden costs: 
To evaluate and screen application letters for salesmen—$60 
$20 per hire; for plant managers 


1952. 


also hitting high marks: 
half-day programs for unskilled and semi-skilled workers, to 


older employees. The best ideas came 
not from the “new blood” contingent, 
but from the. “stayers’—those who 
had been with the company for a long 
time. (No “quitters” were surveyed. ) 
One area of turnover which few 
would dispute is the high rate of quits 
among newly-hired college graduates 
who have been chosen with the best 
selection devices. A Northwestern 
University survey showed that the 
average company loses 36 per cent of 
its college-recruited hopefuls within 
five years—a turnover loss for each 
man of between $1,000 and $5,000. 
In lower level jobs, the “survival 
rate” of new hires can be pegged to 
months rather than years. Statistics 
reveal that a new employee is more 
likely to quit during the first three 
months than at any time thereafter. 
Dr. Gaudet attributes manage- 
ment’s tardy awakening to the erod- 
ing influences of turnover on costs to 
several causes: 
@ A casual acceptance of the idea 
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$18 for 





-and as much as $3,700 








that turnover is a built-in expense of y . 
running a business 
@ The attitude that the employee is 


a restless seeker after greener pas- 
tures, motivated by the excitement in|; on 
and stimulation of job-changing 3S ys 

e The spottiness of reporting systems 
on turnover in individual companies. 

Dr. Gaudet drops a heap of blame 
on the personnel departments of in- 
dustry for the sluggishness with which 
turnover figures flow up the manage- 
ment line. He observes: 

‘Personnel people have a strong 
reason for not obtaining and report- 
ing the cost of labor turnover to top 
management. The personnel officer 
who brings to the attention of his su- 
periors the information that turnover 
accounts for 10 or 15 per cent of the 
entire cost of productivity should have 
his head examined. Financial state- 
ments of this sort are likely to be 
thrown back at him as a condemna- 
tion of the job he is doing or, at the 
very least, to be returned to him with 
strict orders to reduce those costs 
next year.” 

If the two new studies are long on 
analysis of the turnover problem, they 
are short on solutions. Both maintain 
that no blueprint is applicable for all 
Situations. For the most part, labor 
turnover is caused by inadequacy of 
internal policies. In one company, it 
may be poor supervision. In another, 


erratic production schedules frustrate BAIT: Many areas talk only about their 
workers to the point of quitting. Asked " state taxes applicable to industry 


to cite the causes of turnover in their 
own companies, most employers come TRAP: 

up with a list of reasons an arm long. . But what about local taxes? 
When prodded to suggest solutions, AVOID THIS TRAP! In selecting a plant location, get the total 
the — that lead all the rest are: tax story. We’ll gladly furnish complete information on both state 
e Better employee orientation, in- and local taxes applicable to industry in WESTern PENNsylvania. 
duction, and follow-up 
@ Use of exit interviews to get at the Send coupon to 


causes 
e@ Better supervisory training WES 3 FP ENN 
@ Improved employee communica- POWER 


tions 
@ Maintenance of labor-turnover rec- an operating unit of ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM 














ords. 
DR 1-1 


om Waar Doain | WEST PENN POWER | 
Op oks Phone: TEmple 7-3000 


Area Development Department 
Greensburg, Pa. (area code 412) 


Yes, I’d like details about WESTern PENNsylvania’s favorable tax 
climate—state and local—for industry. 


Among the touchiest issues in collec- 
tive bargaining is the problem of what 
personnel records a company is re- 
quired to reveal to the union. | Oe ene ee? mo at oo ee Title 

The National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts have already Company ____ 
decided that management must fur- 
nish the union with wage-rate data 
that will make for effective negotia- i eee State 
tions. A new version of the problem 


NY SN ______.. Telephone_ 
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Develop Better Supervisors 
and Managers With 


Modern 
Management 
Films 


Make your supervisors better leaders with Modern 
Management Films, produced in full color and sound 
by The Bureau of National Affairs. 

These 16-mm films present typical supervisory situa- 
tions and suggest solutions to supervisory problems in 
an interesting and stimulating way. They are designed 
to precede and encourage group discussions. 

Each film is about 10 minutes long, and is supple- 
mented by a discussion leader’s guide. A 95-member 
advisory panel of leading industrial executives suggests 
subjects and reviews scripts to make sure they are 
realistic and sound in principle. 





More than 1,000 firms have successfully used 
the first Modern Management film, ‘‘LISTEN, 
PLEASE.’’ We now offer a library of four films: 


LISTEN, PLEASE...a series of situations in a supervisor's 
typical day which emphasize the importance of /istening 
and communicating. 

THE CASE OF THE MISSING MAGNETS... showing how a 
supervisor can motivate employees for better teamwork 
and production. 

INSTRUCTIONS OR OBSTRUCTIONS... Dr. Paul Pigors of 
M.1.T. demonstrates the primary task of supervision: 
giving orders and instructions to others. 

THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP. ..a dramatic demonstration 
of leadership. Designed to stimulate supervisory thinking 
about leadership skills. 


Available for purchase or rental. 
Executive previews can be arranged. Write: 


Modern Management Films 


4 
The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 


Dept. A2 
1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


BNA 


WASHINGTON 
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came up before the NLRB when 
American Cyanamid Company re- 
fused to let the union “take home” 
the job evaluation plan and job de- 
scriptions the company uses in deter- 
mining wage scales. 

The company did not question the 
union’s need of the information as a 
basis for determining its wage pro- 
posals. But management insisted that 
the material be scanned on company 
premises. The union balked at this 
and went to the NLRB for a ruling, 
on the grounds that the company was 
“refusing to bargain” in good faith. 
American Cyanamid argued that job 
descriptions contained information 
that could be useful to competitors 
if lost or leaked. Experienced person- 
nel technicians could analyze the job 
descriptions and come up with in- 
sights into operating techniques, the 
use of raw materials, equipment used, 
and time requirements. This informa- 
tion, according to the company, is not 
for the prying eyes of someone in the 
same business, although the union was 
entitled to it in confidence. 

The NLRB decided that the com- 
pany “had a legitimate economic in- 
terest” in not letting these wage data 
out of its hands, and ordered the 
union to scan or study the data on 
company premises. 


The Pay-Raise Picture 


The year may be young, but it’s al- 
ready possible to see the pay-raise 
pattern for the months ahead. Prog- 
nostication is easy because last year 
union-management bargainers built 
future wage hikes into their agree- 
ments. On an industry basis, the pay 
boost outlook for the rest of 1961 
looks like this: 








INDUSTRY HOURLY INCREASE 
Construction $.143 
Steel 072 
Transportation 07 1 
Paper .069 
Chemicals 077 
Furniture .097 
Lumber .098 
Utilities .113 
Clothing .064 
Rubber O58 
Trucking .097 


Meanwhile, elimination of cost-of- 
living clauses from union agreements 
is making headway. Unions are cool- 
ing to these automatic wage increases, 
preferring to use bargaining give-and- 
take as a way of upping pay for their 
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Kodak's Verifax hechasi aaah an 5 dry, shen read copies in 1 minute for 24%¢ each 
Here’s the easy, instant way to get 
any type of copy you want! 

















A Kodak Verifax Copier gives you a choice of copies no other copier can VERIFAX 
match. It lets you reproduce letters, charts, systems records, and other pm teem 
office items on one or both sides of white or color-coded bond-type paper (Model A) 
' , NLY 
_or on card stock. Even lets you make your copies on printed office S = 50 
forms... or make translucent masters for whiteprint machines. QQ 
Call your local Verifax dealer for a demonstration in your office using your ero gy 
records. (See Yellow Pages under Duplicating or Photocopying Machines.) Or 





write Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Department, Rochester 
4, N. Y. for free booklet describing all Verifax Copier models. 


Pri quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and are subject to change without notice, 


Verifax’ Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 
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TURN & LIFT 
MECHANISM 


Pictured ore the devices which 

automatically tronsfer coils from OX-HORN 
existing conveyors to existing CONVEYOR 
conveyors LOADER 


Planet Versatility saves money... 
NEW AUTOMATIC COIL HANDLING SYSTEM 


UTILIZES EXISTING CONVEYORS 





This custom-engineered automatic coil handling system is an 
example of how Planet Versatility saved one of America’s largest 
steel mills substantial capital investment by designing a system 
to load and unload existing conveyors. 7 

When modernizing its 10-inch bar mill to handle larger, 
2,000-pound bar coils, this firm called in Planet Corporation to 
engineer, fabricate and install an automatic handling system. 
Instead of scrapping all existing equipment, Planet engineered 
devices to automatically transfer red-hot bar coils from existing 
conveyors to existing conveyors. 

The transfer equipment designed by Planet, plus synchronization 
of the existing conveyors, converted the old operation into a completely 
automatic, 15-second cycle system. 

If your plant has a materials handling or automation problem, 
“PV"’— Planet Versatility—will save your time in finding cost- 
saving, efficiency-increasing solutions. Let Planet demonstrate how 
its versatile engineering skill and manufacturing know-how can 
help you. It has paid leading manufacturers in nearly every 


industry to plan with Planet . it will pay you too! Write today. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities in the United States and Mexico 


AN E)T) CORPORATION 


a 
“=. 
he 1835 SUNSET AVENUE, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Engineered Handling Systems * Automation Equipment * Mill & Foundry Handling Equipment 
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members. Biggest bargaining show of 
the year will be put on in July when 
the United Auto Workers, led by 
Walter Reuther, take the stage in their 
tilt against auto manufacturers. The 
principal non-wage demand will be 
for a 32-hour work week which, the 
union will argue, is needed to take up 
the slack created by the inroads auto- 
mation is making into the industry’s 
manpower needs. The UAW’s strike 
fund is now close to $30 million, and 
the campaign for the shorter work 
week is being emphasized in union 
circles. 

Recently, New York City labor 
leaders held a conference to launch a 
shorter-week drive. David McDonald, 
leader of the Steelworkers, is said to 
be seeking a meeting with President 
Kennedy to get him to change his pre- 
election views on the 32-hour week. 
Mr. Kennedy gave the cold shoulder 
to the shorter week at the Steelwork- 
ers’ convention. 


Laws and Labor 


The Kennedy Administration is not 
expected to ask Congress to consider 
a big package of new labor laws. Cur- 
rent thinking is that the legislators 
should consider as their first order of 
labor business a change in the func- 
tions of fact-finding boards. Fact- 
finders are provided for in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but their only function 
is to ferret out the issues, since rec- 
ommendations for the settlement of 
critical labor conflicts are prohibited. 
Giving the board authority to come up 
with a pay and fringe figure would 
allow public opinion to influence the 
parties. 

[here appears to be no concerted 
opposition to this change in the Taft- 
Hartley structure. Labor’s major con- 
cern during the coming months Is to 
take up its battle against “right-to- 
work’ laws, which are again in effect 
in nineteen states. 

At present, union leaders have two 
Strategies open to them. One is to 
make a direct assault on these laws 
via the state legislatures, working for 
repeal in each of the states, though 
the November elections gave little 
evidence that there is much chance of 
success in that direction. The other 
technique is to try to obtain a Con- 
gressional amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would prohibit the 
States from enacting “right-to-work” 
legislation. President Kennedy is on 
record as favoring such a move. END 
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your Capital 
investment... 


American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 

. and your credit risk begins. From that point 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- 
able... for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents ...is commercial credit insur- 
ance. An ACI policy, with new and broader cover- 
age, is the soundest way to guard your capital 


investment. 


12m] WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your Insur- 
ance agent... or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 50,300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


COMPANY, which has assets of over 


j A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
two billion dollars. 
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is 
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asset 


There are piles of facts, figures and forecasts (and we'll be glad to send them to you) that will convince you a New 
York State location can be one of your business’s greatest assets. But to boil it down to a few bold words: New York 
State offers you the nation’s most rewarding business climate to work in... grow in. . . succeed in. mg Much of the 
credit goes to the “hard-hat’ businessman administration Governor Rockefeller has put to work in Albany. It has 
launched a program that established sound financial policy, tightened the administration of all departments, organized 
the Advisory Council for Advancement of Industrial Research and Development to speed the accomplishments of 
science from laboratory to industry and taken other steps to assure continued, rapid business growth in New York State. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 156,112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 


GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...$WHERE 
THEY'RE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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) There's fierce competition ahead in overseas markets. 


t) Small businesses get Western Hemisphere tax benefit. 


) U.S. exports hurt by differing international standards. 


KEEP a wary eye in the coming 
months on commodity gluts, expan- 
sion of export credit insurance by 
some countries, cut-price and pres- 
sure tactics by the Soviets to broaden 
and deepen their penetration of world 
markets, and the attitude of the new 
Administration towards the use of 
controls in international trade, aid, 
travel, and company investments 
overseas. 

How these problems will be re- 

solved is, of course, unknown, but 
each of them contains implications 
that are plain to see: more headaches, 
and more competition for us in world 
markets. Let’s look at the discernible 
patterns, and key trends that are 
building up: 
e@ The commodity glut: World output 
of foods, fibers, and metals is racing 
ahead of demand, and under the 
weight of inventory pile-ups, prices 
are sagging in coffee, cocoa, wheat, 
sugar, some vegetable oils, rubber, 
wool, and copper, as well as other 
extractives. 

The problem is compounded by 
the development of cheaper substi- 
tutes and synthetics. Hardly any zone 
escapes the price blight. In both ad- 
vanced and underdeveloped coun- 
tries, these “soft” commodity exports 
contribute in large measure or sizable 
degree to the economy—in Canada, 
Iceland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, throughout 
the African, Middle Eastern and 
Middle American blocs—including 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti—as well as in South America 
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and in a large segment of the Far East 
and Oceania. 

Not even the population explosion 
seems to provide the necessary imme- 
diate offset—although in foodstuffs, 
at least, “demand” is a relative term. 
Malnutrition abounds in a number of 
the glutted areas and a huge poten- 
tial market exists. Yet in many cases, 
in spite of increased local consump- 
tion, the stockpiles of commodities 
are soaring way beyond population 
growth rates. 

This production/distribution im- 
balance, while it implies a lower price 
threshold that will be welcome to in- 
ternational processors and consumers, 
also has another unpleasant side to 
it—the cutback in export earnings of 
the countries involved. For the mar- 
ginal and underdeveloped countries, 
this means going on the “relief rolls” 
for aid. For the more advanced coun- 
tries, it means a re-appraisal of trade 
policies, and possibly even a tighten- 
ing of controls. For both groups, 
spells retrenchment in overseas pur- 
chases unless the downward spiral in 
prices and volume can be halted. 

Since the 64 countries or economic 
entities involved absorb $3 of every 
$5 of U.S. exports, how the com- 
modity indices go and what devices 
will be used to protect exchange re- 
serves will markedly influence our ex- 
port trends in this sector of opera- 
tions. Some straws in the wind: 
—Venezuela, long a country where 
the dollar was available and easily 
convertible, recently imposed ex- 
change controls. 








bey SAVINGS 





APPRECIATION GIFT 


Open an account of $1,000 

Or more, and receive this 
beautiful set of Sterling Silver 
weighted Candlesticks. 


Cu OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT NOW 


SAVE BY MAIL + AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 
¢ Savings insured to $10,000 
* Resources over $245 Million 
* Reserves $22 Million, TWICE Federal 
requirements — 
* Founded 1920 « Legal for Corporate 
or Trust Funds 
* Funds postmarked by the 10th earn 
from the Ist 
* Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
* Member First Charter Financial Corp. 
with assets over $700 Million 
MAIL CHECK OR REQUEST FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL MAIL DIVISION, DEPT. A9-33 
210 E. PHILADELPHIA ST., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 
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HYDROSCALE 


your crane 
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willweigh | 
ANYTHING \ 


T mor: Tamils 


THE EASIEST AND 


FASTEST METHOD FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WEIGHING 


110 MODELS from 500 Ib. to 200,000 Ib. capacity 


TYPICAL WEIGHING APPLICATIONS. Check 
weighing while loading or unloading, batch- 
ing, foundry charging, inventory, production 
control, and protecting your equipment from 
overloading. 


HYDROSCALES are guaranteed to be free 


of defects in workmanship and materials. 


Write for Catalog 
“world’s largest manufacturer of crane scales”’ 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31286 Stephenson Highway ° Royal Oak, Mich. 
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This ad tells how 


new Royal Royfax™ 
saves you significant 
money over any 
ordinary copy machine 
yet costs no more 











To get right to the point, your 
copy solution lasts more than 
twice as long with the new Royal 
Royfax office copying machine 
and newer-yet Royal Photocopy 
paper. Result: Solution expenses 
Slashed ... and the astonishing 
part 1s, you get a copy-job so 
crisp and knife-edge clear with 
this new paper that you almost 
have to wonder whether it’s the 
original. Snow-white. Non- 
smearing. No curling, no stick- 
together, either. And extra-fast 
drying, too. 





That’s only the 
beginning. 

You also get up to 
$100.00 credit for your 
old machine when 
you buy a Royfax. 











The Royfax is the unlim- 


9 ited copy machine. It over- 


comes the bothersome 
limitations of ordinary copiers. 
It copies everything, perma- 
nently, quickly, anywherethere’s 
an outlet. It even makes offset 
plates that give up to 20,000 
copies. Before you buy a copier, 
contact your local Royal Repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. 
Note: Chances are your present 
equipment can use Royfax 
photocopy supplies. Ask him 


about that, too. 
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—Liberia, with the intention of elimi- 
nating all rice imports, is expanding 
local production of that staple. 
—Australia, now engaged in a many- 
sided exchange conservation program, 
wants to increase acreage in cotton 
and tobacco and regulate mixes of the 
latter to include higher percentages 
of the home-grown variety in ciga- 
rettes and smoking tobacco. It 1s also 
Squeezing auto imports by hiking the 
auto sales tax 10 points to 40 per 
cent. 

—Ceylon, trying to cope with diluted 
tea prices, has sharply upped tariffs 
on luxury items. 

These economy “brush fires” may 

pop up in other areas. Much depends 
on how long our own economy lan- 
guishes, and whether the boom in 
industrialized Europe continues its 
forward momentum or levels out. It 
will pay you to watch world commod- 
ity and industrial indices in the imme- 
diate months to come. 
e The export credit insurance pic- 
ture: While the Exim Bank of Wash- 
ington is carefully proceeding with 
limited expansion of its venture into 
underwriting short- and medium-term 
credits, at least two of some fourteen 
countries now offering this type of 
support are making a major overhaul 
of their systems to gain a better com- 
petitive footing overseas. 

The Italian credit insurance sys- 
tem, as proposed, will give protection 
on short-term (six to twelve months) 
and medium-term (up to five year) 
credits. 

The insurance will cover exchange 
risks, delinquency, bankruptcy, in- 
vestments and deposits abroad, tech- 
nical assistance projects, and even 
fluctuations in freight rates. An in- 
teresting corollary to this is a 
planned step-up of government-spon- 
sored market research and informa- 
tion services abroad. 

The Canadian export credit insur- 
ance corporation will broaden its 
scope to provide additional services to 
Canadian exporters of capital—but 
not consumer—goods. The _long- 
range goal is to make available up 
to $700 million in medium- and long- 
term credits to exporters, through the 
mechanism of a new financing com- 
pany in which Canada’s nine char- 
tered banks will have a $500 million 
stake. This will be supplemented by 
$200 million in government cash and 
credit. 

In both countries, the specific in- 
tention expressed in each case is to 
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We pay an average of°2,434 a month f& 
in “road” taxes to use the highway © 
between Rochester and Chicago! 





CHICAGO 








The trip from Rochester, N. Y., to Chicago, IIl., is 604 miles. Interstate 
travels between these two points 105 times in the average month. 
Counting only those taxes that go toward paying for state and national 


highway systems, the amounts we pay on this one route average $2,434 





monthly. In our last fiscal year, these highway-directed taxes for the 
entire Interstate System totaled approximately $1,550,000. The total 
of our taxes and licenses for that year was $4,717,033. By any measure, 
it is apparent that Interstate System not only provides the fast, direct 
service you want, but, like other motor common carriers of America, 


pays its own way in doing it! 








Direct service to over 9,000 points in 26 states 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE ...A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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Cy! 


from the ground r® builds it better... 


Colson maintenance machinery and equipment ts 
designed to make each specific job quicker, safer, 
easier. Colson products actually prove, by outper- 
forming and outlasting all others, that quality costs 
less when you buy the best! 

No pit or sub-surface installation necessary with a 
Colson Lubrilift! Maintenance crews get under and 
inside to speed up greasing entire fleets of 3 and 6 
ton fork lifts, as well as: other trucks and tractors, 
with minimum labor and maximum efficiency, econ- 
omy and safety 





Send today for FREE catalog illustrating Colson 
Stationary and portable industrial platform and main- 
tenance lifts! Capacities from 2,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 7 S. Deartorn St.-+ Chicago, Ill. 


Piants: Jonesboro, Arkansas; Somervilie, Massachusetts; Elyria, Ohio; Toronto, Can. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


DUN’S REVIEW and 


Modern Industry Name ’ 

99 Church Street 

New York 8, N.Y. Title ; b 

Enter my subscription for Company ata 

one year. I will pay $5 when 

billed (( SA, Possessions, Street Address” Seva ialeiitit 4 

and Canada; elsewhere $10). 

Send to - 2 - 
City Zone State 2. 
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help exporters meet rising credit com- 
petition abroad. 

@ Soviet price cuts and pressure tac- 
tics: These show up in recent Com- 
munist economic maneuvers on world 
fronts. For instance, on a tough quid 
pro quo basis, the Soviets have offered 
to buy $800 million worth of West 
Germany's steel pipe in exchange for 
a three-year order for 12 million tons 
of crude oil, worth some $120 mil- 
lion. It's expected that the Russians 
may compromise for half the re- 
quested order, or 6 million tons, still a 
big jump from the 4.5 million tons 
committed for in previous years. 

In another fast shuffle, the Soviets 
have offered to swap Russian oil for 
Italian 40-inch transmission pipe, 
with the intention of linking Soviet oil 
fields with the markets of Western 
Europe. Expected outcome: Soviet 
crude delivered in Europe’s markets 
at $1 per barrel versus $1.85 for 
Middle East oil. 

Soviet dickerings with other coun- 
tries include: 

—Cuban sugar bought by the Soviets 
and dumped here and there at a ton- 
price $14 or more below prevailing 
world levels. 

—Machine tools of the made-in- 
USSR variety offered for $3,000 or 
two-thirds less than the American 
equivalents. 

@ New Administration measures: 
The United States Government will 
have to walk an international tight- 
rope in its defense of the dollar. Some. 
ideas recently advanced in and out of 
the halls of Congress would curb im- 
ports, curb travel, curb aid, curb in- 
vestments—all for the sake of bal- 
ancing our international budget of 
payments. Any or all of these might 
conceivably balance our payments, 
but the question is—at what level? 

Chances are that if we retreat from 
our more or less traditional pattern 
of unrestricted international trade and 
enterprise at a time when so mony 
other countries are beginning to swing 
into this policy line, we will get paid 
back in kind for any trade or currency 
controls we impose. The dollar would 
then be defended at the expense of 
losing markets for U.S. goods over- 


SC as. 


Measuring Up to Standard 


According to the American Standards 
Association, Inc., thousands of Amer- 
ican products cannot be exported be- 
cause standards and specifications in 
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Electronics brings everybody closer together 


...and commercial banks 
help the whole wndustry 
serve us better 


In television receivers and aircraft 
radar. In long-distance phone lines, 
automatic computers and missiles. 
In a thousand massive 
and minute, electronics helps erase 
time and space and brings all men 


devices, 


closer together. 

And commercial banks play a 
leading part in electronics’ spec- 
tacular progress. 


Bank loans help manufacturers 
stock raw materials and pay for 
the precision machines that con- 
vert them into finished products. 
Bank loans help electronics com- 
panies expand and keep up with 
progress. And in the consumer 
market, banks frequently supply 
money to help neighborhood deal- 
ers stock everything from minia- 
ture radios to console organs. 

As the leading lender to Ameri- 
can industry, The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank is proud that commer- 
cial banks contribute money, 


credit, financial services and ad- 
vice to the growth and vitality of 
electronics. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED in 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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great to look at... 
better to buy 
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garment racks 





SEEING is only half the picture. Of course you'll 
be delighted with the smart trim lines, the beauti- 
ful colors, the distinctive appointments and the 
fine construction of Borroughs “Executive” gar- 
ment racks. But just wait ‘til you USE them. 
You'll be equally delighted with the clear, un- 
crowded hanging space, the reversible hanger 
bar, the convenient umbrella holders, the rugged 
stability throughout. Borroughs’ illustrated price 
list tells everything. 
























Improved Hanger Bar 


on all floor and wall models. Bar 
can be reversed to increase 
hanger capacities 25%. New 
resists scratches 


vinyl covering 


and corrosion 


New Designer Bases 


have umbrella holders with easy- 


glide drip trays. 


send for illustrated price list 








BORROUGHS manuracturinc company 


OF KALAMAZOO 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. alnp KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
8 


WE HAVE Have You 
THE VISUAL 
a a New Address ? 
We EQUIPMENT 
—_ TO FIT YOUR An early notice of change of 
matic EVERY address is helpful—it is usually 


necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


projectors for point 
of sale and trade 
shows. We have desk top 
viewers for both slides 
and film strips — 
with or without 
sound, designed with 
your salesmen in 
mind. For Information, 
Write Dept. D261 


NEED 


TEL-A-STORY 
Li 


DAVENPORT 
le), 7. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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other countries differ from those in 
the U.S. 

In a compact monograph, The Why 
and How of International Standards, 
the ASA highlights the fact thet dif- 
ferences in national standards can be 
a more effective trade barrier than 
import quotas, currency restrictions, 
or high tariffs. 

Conversion from the inch to the 
metric system, or vice versa, is one of 
the costliest handicaps. Both systems 
of measurement are so well estab- 
lished that neither can be expected to 
give way to the other, although in- 
ternationally recognized conversion 
standards can help greatly to reduce 
this problem. 

Stull other such conflicting stand- 
ards are encountered with test meth- 
ods for materials and equipment, 
quality control systems, and in the 
dimensions of machines and machine 
parts. 

Here are some tips on what you can 
do to determine how standardization 
throughout the world affects your 
business and whether or not you 
should participate in the work for 
international standardization: 

@ Find out whether conflicting stand- 
ards, or a lack of standards, handicap 


your sales. If you have foreign manu- 


facturing facilities or licensing agree- 
ments, find out whether conflicting 
standards add to the cost of your 
operation. 

@ Ask the American Standards As- 
sociation, Inc., whether international 
standards affecting your business are 
in existence or in preparation. 

@ Inquire, too, about the more im- 
portant national standards that have 
been developed in countries where 
you may want to sell. 

@ Determine whether your trade or 
professional organization keeps up to 
date on international standardization 
activities. 

@ Ask the ASA for additional data 
in depth on your industry’s standards 
problems. 

The need for international stand- 
ards has long been recognized and a 
number of organizations have gone a 
long way in developing them. Fore- 
most in the fields of industry and 
engineering are the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization (IOS) 
and the International Electro-Techni- 
cal Commission (IEC). The Ameri- 
can Standards Association (ASA) 
acts as the national clearing house 
and coordinating body for standardi- 
zation in the United States. END 
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information about 





Located only a short distance from the exact geographi- 
cal center of the United States, Kansas City can rightly 
be called the ‘“‘Heart of America.’’ As such, it has become 
famous for its excellent transportation system, large 
stockyards, giant grain elevators, and many processing 
plants. Over a million people live here—in a metropolitan 
land area of more than 16,000 square miles. Water is 
abundant. Opportunity for industry abounds. 
Moreover, Kansas City’surban development programs 
are keeping pace with its industrial growth. Many new 


highways, bridges, parks, and boulevards have been . 


recently completed. Kansas City’s downtown area, with 
its new expressway loop, spacious underground garage, 
and attractive office buildings, is one of the nation’s 
most modern. Cultural and recreational facilities are 
mushrooming. All of this is being done without any 
major increase in taxes. Kansas City’s per capita debt 
is approximately the same as it was in 1940. 

The Rock Island has choice industrial sites available 
in the Kansas City area. If the following information 
interests you, get in touch with us for more specific 
details. We'll work with you in strictest confidence. 


LABOR: A growing labor force of nearly 450,000 in the 
standard metropolitan area, many trained in the defense 
industries—an increase of 20% in 10 years; 53.8% with 
at least 12 years of schooling. 


POWER: Four power companies with a present generating 
capacity of 1,154,200 KW and a planned expansion of 
545,000 KW; 2 gas companies with 74 billion cu. ft. of 
natural gas in reserve storage. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 11 other rail- 
roads; 8 airlines; 145 truck lines; 2 barge lines; 17 bus 
companies. 


HOUSING: 90,067 new housing starts in the area since 
1950; the most popular new construction sells in the 
range of $17,000; rentals average $25.00 per unfurnished 
room per month. 


THE COMMUNITY: 129 elementary schools in the metro- 
politan area; 24 junior and senior high schools; 53 private 
elementary schools; 12 private secondary schools; ap- 
proximately 51 trade and vocational schools; 2 junior 
colleges. Twelve colleges and universities serve students 
from the area. There are 34 major hospitals, with 6,324 
beds; 57 parks; 62 playgrounds; 16 libraries. Per capita 
cost of the Kansas City government is fifth lowest among 
the 23 cities in its population group. And Kansas City 
has the lowest estimated basic living cost of the 20 major 
cities in the United States, according to recent studies. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: The Kansas City area has 1,754 
manufacturing firms producing a wide variety of 
products. Foods, transportation equipment, fabricated 
and primary metals, textiles, and paper products are 
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among the most important. Wholesale sales are about 
3.5 billion dollars a year. 


CLIMATE: Average annual temperature is 56°; average 
normal precipitation is 35.31 inches. 


INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed ‘“‘Rock Island 
Country’”’ booklet, as well as 
further details on industrial sites 
in Kansas City, may be obtained 
by writing on your company 
letterhead to P. J. Schmidt, Man- 
ager, Industrial Development, 
Department 166, Rock Island 
Lines, La Salle Station, Chicago 5. 
The brochure and supplementary 
information will be mailed in a 
plain envelope marked 
“Confidential.” 








ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 

... geared to the nation’s future 
Chicago 5 
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Arthur Krim (Left) and Robert Benjamin (Right) of United Artists Corporation 
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Good Businessmen and Heller Creative Financing 
made United Artists the Movie Industry’s Pattern for Profits 


When Arthur Krim and Robert Benjamin took over 
United Artists Corporation, film distributors, in 
1951, the firm was foundering, in a magnificent way, 
in a progressively sagging industry. Founded by 
Pickford, Fairbanks, Chaplin, and Griffith, United 
Artists owed $1 million, was losing $100 thousand 
a week. 

Lawyers Krim and Benjamin had specialized in 
the entertainment field. They knew that profits were 
at least possible in movies, and believed that dif- 
ferent business methods would make U.A. pay. 
Heller was of the same opinion. 

Heller financed United Artists’ program of acquir- 
ing films for distribution, and the Krim-Benjamin 


One billion dollars annually 
for industry 
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team brought imagination, courage, and ability to 
the distribution process. 

Under a Heller financing plan designed for United 
Artists, the new management was well in the black 
the first year, made $4 million profit last year. 

Thus, once more—this time behind the sets and 
on locations the world around—the Heller success 
combination is illustrated: Good businessmen, and 
creative financing —each useless without the other, 
extremely potent together. 

If your annual sales are upward of a quarter million, 
Heller’s new booklet may suggest how you may 
strengthen your position and increase your profits. 
Write for your copy today—there’s no obligation. 


Write Dept. DR-2 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90 « 9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17 « Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 

Walter E. Heller & Co., of California « 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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In the wake of his landslide victory, 
the Republican senator from New Jersey 
asserts that moderates hold the key to the future. 


CRUSADING does not appeal to 
Senator Clifford P. Case, New Jer- 
sey’s liberal Republican. The cru- 
sader, he contends, too frequently be- 
comes a fanatical partisan. Neverthe- 
less, Case fears he is becoming one in 
his campaign for a bill to establish a 
Federal Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

Billions of dollars, says Case, are 
now poured into conflicting, over- 
lapping, half-baked transportation 
programs. Some modes of transporta- 
tion are regulated. Others are not. 
Some are subsidized. Others are not. 
The component parts of our transpor- 
tation system are not developed as a 
whole. “We must have a coherent, 
modern system, instead of an unstable 
and uneconomic jungle of diverse su- 
pervisory agencies,” he says. 

Transportation is not the only issue 
that has aroused this reluctant cru- 
sader. Case was one of the pioneers 
in the effort to provide a permanent 
United Nations force to act in emer- 
gencies. For years, he has also dog- 
gedly pushed more effective measures 
to combat interstate crime. 

Still another of Senator Case’s ma- 
jor objectives is a national clearing 
house for traffic offenders. ““We are a 
nation on wheels,” he points out. “We 
should help the states to get the in- 
formation they need to keep the reck- 
less driver off the road.” 

Senator Case—a Republican—was 
reelected to the Senate by a large ma- 
jority when his state was voting de- 
cisively for a Democratic president. 
This has aroused great interest in the 
principles which appealed so strongly 
to New Jersey voters. As a non-cru- 
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“An opposition party must offer alterna- 
tives to which people can turn readily. It 
must be a party of moderation.” 

—Sen. Clifford P. Case 


sader—when transportation, an inter- 
national police force, criminals, and 
reckless driving are not involved— 
Case is definitely a moderate. “‘Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,” he remarks, “has be- 
stowed upon the country a basic mid- 
dle-of-the-road philosophy in which 
optimism and common sense are bas- 
ic elements. It will appeal more and 
more to the people as it is better un- 
derstood.” 

It is an American axiom, Case 
points out, that two strong parties are 
essential to good government. The 
fact that the Republicans have con- 
trolled both houses of Congress for 
only four years out of the last 29 does 
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Southern California © 
Edison Company | 


DIVIDENDS SS 
The Board of Directors has #& 
authorized the payment of # 

the following quarterly divi- #& 
dends: ee 

B CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK: 
es 4.08% SERIES ee 
Sf Dividend No. 44 ps 
re 25/2 cents per share; i 
2 Es 
os 4.24% SERIES we 
is Dividend No. 21 bs 
: 26/2 cents per share; os 
4.78% SERIES Be 

Dividend No. 13 oe 

297/g cents per share; ee 

4.88% SERIES aes 

Dividend No. 53 


30'/2 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able February 28, 1961, to 
stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 5. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
ofice in Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 28, 


P. C. HALE, Treasure? 


January 19, 1961 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 





Your up-to-date guide 
to efficient supervision 


This book provides a practical training 
course in job management and man manage- 
ment. 

With its help, you can develop supervisors 
for your company who are thoroughly familiar 
with the basic principles of good management 
and how to apply them to everyday problems. 


SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
by ROBERT D. LOKEN 
Assistant 
and EARL P. STRONG 


Director of Management Development 
Washington, D.C 


ro the Publisher, Life Magazine 


Civil Service Commission 
314 pages, 54% x 814, $3.50 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


Written in simple language trom the standpoint of the super- 
visor, this book vers, step-by-step, the duties of the line and 
staff supervisor in organizing, planning, and controlling produ 

on—from evaluating fersonne!l requirements, training the 
oa oft a id ting responsibility. to handlia b 
new Cit) vee ana eiegating SSpon } . } At) fig 
breakdowns, grievances, orders, and so fort 


ORDER FROM BOOK DEPARTMENT 
DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 
99 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK &, N.Y. 
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When The Martin Company 
telegraphs Aerojet-General... 


things happen fast! 


R TRIPP 
AEROJET-GENERAL CORP 
AACRAMENTO. CALII 


N ENGINEERING CONTROL 


URGENTLY REQUIRE SHIPPING DATA 
4 ADVIS@ 


* 
SYSTEM C X65] FOR FIRS TITAN JIPERALIO 1AL BASE 


H GUNTHER 
MARTIN COMPANY 
| DENVER, COLO 


WESTERN UNION 





. | re RES ‘ ° - 
i OE % 
- > +. : d - 


H. GUNTHER 
MARTIN COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO. 





TITAN CONTROL SYSTEM CX61i24 BEING SHIPPED VIA AIR EXPRESS 
TODAY. WILL ARRIVE DENVER TOMORROW 2 PM. 

R. TRIPP 

AEROJET-GENERAL CORP 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF 


_ WESTERN UNION 
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NEED TO EXPEDITE SHIPMENTS? Get shipping information fast? You can count on telegrams 


for action! A telegram plainly says, “important -.. 


. vou know you'll get a quick response. Busy companies 


like Martin and Aerojet like their facts and figures unmistakably in writing...by telegram! 


Western Union... for action! 
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not mean that the party is on the way 
out. Proof of its strength, he notes, 1s 
in the large popular vote rolled up in 
the last election. He is convinced, 
however, that the Republicans have 
marched too long under the banner of 
laissez-faire. 

The next four years present a great 
opportunity for Republican legislators 
to demonstrate that they are an effec- 
tive opposition party, Case believes. 
‘All that is needed to preserve the 
party’s influence and hold its popular 
following is to make clear that it has 
abandoned the thinking of a bygone 
age——as well as outdated habits of 
speech—and is prepared to provide 
prudent, progressive leadership. Ultra- 
conservatives should not be allowed 
to take over.” 

Senator Case asserts, “Republicans 
should join the Democratic majority 
in supporting constructive legislation, 
although we must examine the spe- 
cifics of each particular proposal. But 
the problems facing the country are 
real. We should help in finding sound 
and effective solutions that take into 
account the good of the entire nation, 
rather than what sectional and minor- 
ity groups dictate.” 


A “sound-dollar” liberal 

Case predicts that history will sin- 
gle out as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the success of its efforts to check 
inflation. A prerequisite for increased 
economic growth, he notes, is a sound 
dollar. 

Case cites figures to show that 
prices paid by consumers in the eight 
years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion increased at half the rate they 
did in the last four years of the Tru- 
man administration. He is against any 
program that increases the prices of 
consumer goods. 

“We need heavy accumulations of 
savings to flow into private invest- 
ments,” he says. “The economy does 
not grow under Government subsidy. 
Income tax laws should be revised so 
as to foster initiative and develop- 
ment, for when the tax structure is 
unduly punitive, we lose productivity 
we can ill afford to do without. Rea- 
son and sanity must be brought into 
our fatuous farm price support pro- 
gram, as well. Efficiency in govern- 
ment and fiscal soundness are vital. 
We know it costs money to defend 
our national security. We do not want 
to pass our burden along to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren.” END 
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Kitchen for 
the office 


For executive convenience and customer 
hospitality—here's everything you need, 
hidden away in a handsome furniture 
piece. Contains refrigerator with freezer 
(plenty of ice cubes), two-burner electric 
rangetop, deep sink (optional), plus con- 
venient lock-up stor- 
age. Just 4’ inlength. 


.eeawyer 
PWeleme BUFFET KITCHENS 





ry —Other models for the em- 
ployee lounge, home game 
room and rental properties. 
For full information, write 
Dwyer Products Corporation, 
Department L-4002, Calumet 
Ave., Michigan City, Indiana. 
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Basic tool 

of 

Efficient 
Truck 
Management 
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WAGNER°(SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


on your trucks help cut down wasted time 


When you equip your trucks with Tachographs, you get a complete report of each 
truck’s daily run. Tachographs graphically record every foot of every trip... pin- 
point all starts, stops, idling time and speed, on 12- or 24-hour disc charts, or on 
8, 15, or 3l-day strip charts. It costs only a few cents a day to use these “silent 
supervisors” to help you plan less congested routes, cut unnecessarily long waits at 
scheduled stops, and eliminate unscheduled stops. Wagner® Sangamo Tachographs 
are made in the U.S.A. Parts and service are readily available. Mail coupon for 
details on how TACHOGRAPHS can help improve your fleet operation. 




















a te an G am 6 ab ab an Gh a oe @@ ow a on oo oe 
WagnerElectricG@rporation | 
6439 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. j 

Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. J 
Nome | 
Company___ | 
C—O, | 
CO Sa | 
We operate Vehicles i 
(Number) wSsert 
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keep this under your hat 


We mean, of course, keeping Seaboard’s modern equipment and roadbed under 


every one of your shipments to and from the thriving Southeast. 


Large or small, your freight consignment receives interested, alert attention 
all along the way. Transportation is our business — the only business we’re 
in — and we want you to route S.A.L. many times in future. By striving to give 
you just the kind of service you want — and a little bit more, if possible — we 


hope to keep our wheels rolling under your shipments. 


AIR LINE 


RAILROAD ’*® -~“&> 
Seaboard’s Piggyback service y ia- ml ; 
speeds shipments between } 


North and South. 


—_— 


THE ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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Last fall’s political campaign brought landslide victory 


for new product-sampling policy. 


One company finds column on religion has house- 


organ appeal. 


Sampling Success 


Candidates who peddled political nos- 
trums during the recent campaign 
were surprised to receive, unsolicited, 
a well-known cough-and-throat rem- 
edy in the mail. Smith Brothers, Inc., 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, sent 112 
samplers with two cough drops apiece 
to every nominee for major office in 
the nation. 

With the sample went a letter to 
each candidate announcing: “We 
hope that they will keep you in good 
voice during the campaign. Naturally, 
we will not use your name in any 
way, but we hope the benefits of our 
product will be so great that you will 
want to use ours.” 

Lozenges were mailed under a two- 
point sampling policy that many man- 
ufacturers could adopt: 1) Distribute 
samples only when the recipient has 
his greatest need for the product, 2) 


distribute samples only when there is 
a chance to demonstrate the product 
to others besides the person who re- 
ceives it. 

Publicity and good-will dividends 
reaped by the mailing exceeded the 
company’s fondest hope. Three out of 
four recipients sent thank-you letters, 
many, despite the company’s letter, 
requested additional samples, and 
many submitted testimonials. 

One candidate for national office 
wrote he was sucking a Smith Broth- 
ers cough drop when presented to his 
party's convention. He discarded the 
unfinished sample, “not thinking that 
TV was taking it all in.” Almost im- 
mediately, he reports, inquiries poured 
in asking what kind of cough drop he 
used. 

“It was nice” confides Smith Broth- 
ers President Robert N. Hustis, “to 
have played this small part in his- 
tory.” 





Grace Note 


A 36-piece employee marching hand, 
started as a recreation program, is help- 
ine C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., pro- 
ject its “corporate image” to a delighted 
public. (It also boosts product publicity, 
since Conn manufactures the instru- 
ments.) Formed two years ago to per- 
form during Elkhart’s centennial cele- 
bration, it was an immediate success and 
has been a corporate asset ever since. It 
has performed in New York and Chi- 
cago, and on a nationwide TV broad- 
cast. Band members are recruited from 
all occupational levels in the company, 
ranging from blue-collar to executive. 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


Sept! 
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ty Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 
Facts at a glance—-Saves Time, Saves Money, 
Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — Type or 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Complete price $4950 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-500 


| FREE | Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Caroling 


TEST YOUR 
DUSINESS 


FREE KIT 
TELLS YOU HOW! 


Does your business card represent your 
company effectively? 


Write on 
Traffic, Inventory, 


and Attractive. 


including cards 











It costs little or nothing more to buy business 
cards that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote sales of your 
products or services. 


This helpful card kit shows you how to test 
your business card and rate its effectiveness . . 
how to overcome its faults. If you use 5,000 
or more cards a year we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Here’s what to do: 


1. Write on the back of your card 
how many you use a year. 


2. Send us your card. 
Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 


toda y. 
Dept. 0-55 


r.o.H. HI LIL,INc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 
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From production — to storage — to customer... 


WIREBOUND Pallet Boxes 
Cut Handling Costs 
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The Swan Rubber Co. of 
Carey, Ohio, packs newly- 
made rubber tires into 
Wirebound pallet boxes. 
The packing pattern per- 
mits a quick, simple 
count, simplifies taking 
inventory. Up to 1000 lbs. 
of rubber or plastic prod- 
ucts are packed directly 
into Wirebound boxes at 
ends of production lines. 































Swan Rubber stacks 
Wirebound pallet boxes 
four high in storage areas. 
They have no warehouses 
or distributors, and all 
storage is temporary. The 
use of Wirebound pallet 
boxes has eliminated burst 
containers and toppled 
stacks, and has accounted 
for substantial savings. 








Wirebound boxes are 
shipped by truck from 
Swan Rubber Co. direct 
to customers’ plants. 
Truck loading time, 
formerly 3 to 4 hours when 
small containers were 
used, has been cut to 30 
minutes or less. Consignee 
handling time has been 
similarly reduced. 








Built for easy handling and stacking, Wirebound pallet boxes provide 
strength, stability and protection. Wirebounds can save you time and 
money throughout plant operations, storage and shipping. 


Contact Wirebound box manufacturers 
for full information or write to the 
address below. 


WIREBOUND BOX 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

222 W. Adams Street , Room 1457 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The Clergy Speaks 


Should a corporation offer spiritual 
and religious guidance to its em- 
ployees? 

A few companies say yes. One— 
Le Tourneau of Longview, Tex.— 
even employs a resident chaplain who 
is available for employee counseling 
whenever needed. Other companies, 
such as American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, Wakefield, Mass., 
have non-denominational employee 
chapels for private prayer and medi- 
tation. 

But A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., of 
Albany, Ga., takes a less direct ap- 
proach toward providing religious 
counsel for its workers. The carpet 
manufacturer has set aside space for a 
monthly column entitled “The Clergy 
Speaks” in its internal newspaper, 
The Tufter. Written by local religious 
leaders, the column carries a spiritual 
message which, unlike sermons in 
church, can easily be passed-up if 
employees wish. 

Each of the three major faiths is 
represented in the column at one time 
or another, says 7ufter editor Justin 
M. Robinson. Contributors are drawn 
on a rotating basis from the member- 
ship of the Albany Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, which consists of local priests, 
pastors, and rabbis. It usually takes 
about two years to complete a full 
cycle of contributions by the clerics. 

At that point, the cycle starts over 
again and spiritual leaders of congre- 
gations new in town are added to the 
roster. 

The contributing clergymen are 
given a free hand in selecting their 
topics and writing them up. And em- 
ployee reaction to the column is ex- 
cellent, says Robinson. 


Clothes Make the Man 


One of the colorful traditions of 
American industrial workers 1s the 
use of varied haberdashery—bowling 
league shirts, gaudy sports shirts, base- 
ball caps, and the like. 

But on investigation, a number of 
companies have found that uniforms 
give workers a greater sense of neat- 
ness and efficiency. Edward Valves, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, recently intro- 
duced company-sponsored shirts with 
Edward’s theme, “Quality Always,” 
stitched on the back. And General 
Telephone Company of Michigan 
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supplies clothing that comb_nes color 
and safety: Engineers doing highway 
work wear black-and-yellow vests 
that show up well and are easy to slip 
on and off. 


Whittling Down “Whistles” 


A factory whistle, so the story goes, 
blew long and shrill one mid-after- 
noon. Discussion among the corporate 
directors died out until the whistle 
blast ceased. 

Then, when the last tone had faded 
away, the board chairman demanded 
an explanation: Why had a whistle 
blown at 3:18 PM? No one could say 
for certain. A plantwide investigation 
revealed only that the whistle had 
blown for years precisely at that time. 
When no better reason could be un- 
covered, the signal was discontinued 
then and there. 

Now Bankers Trust Company of 
New York reveals it will discontinue 
a “whistle” of its own. For years, 
when handling documents relating to 
overseas shipments, the trust com- 
pany required principals to fill out 
each set of documents in duplicate, 
triplicate, or quadruplicate. Normal- 
ly, duplicate documents were sent 
overseas some time after the originals 
had arrived. 

When someone finally asked why 
a mountain of multiple consular 
forms, bills of lading, insurance poli- 
cies or certificates, and carbon copies 
of each were amassed every year, no 
one could provide an answer. Yet the 
amount of clerical work needed was 
staggering: An average 100,000 mul- 
tiple transactions were completed 
each year. All of them involved con- 
siderable sorting, filing, storing, and 
mailing. 

Starting this month, Bankers Trust 
will send overseas only the first set of 
shipping documents. Duplicates will 
be retained for three months, then 
destroyed. Next year, the trust com- 
pany plans to eliminate use of multi- 
ple documents entirely. Past experi- 
ence, it wrote to export customers 
and foreign correspondents, indicates 
that only a “minute percentage of 
total mailings (far under 1 per cent)” 
requires duplicate documents to ob- 
tain delivery of merchandise. 

In the rare case where an original 
document is lost or misplaced, Bank- 
ers Trust stands ready to contact the 
people involved and ask them to sign 
duplicate copies. —J. J. F. 
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' MANUFACTURING Street 


CONOMY 





in active record handling 


ECONOMY in time...ECONOMY in personnel...ECONOMY 


record handling and data processing systems. 


with ROL> DEX 2 ce ECONOMY! 


because: 


records ROLL to the seated clerk 

all records are immediately accessible 
better control; easier supervision 

random reference is no problem 

no waiting for hidden, motor-driven trays 


fewer personnel can handle large volumes 
of records 


find out about all the other advantages of 
Rol-Dex equipment. It’s built to fit your system, 
your form size, your volume, your space, your 
expansion plans. 


a —-—-—-- 5 


“Dex Division} watTsON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


, Rol-Dex Division, Dept. R-3, Jamestown, New York 
[] Please send literature. r 


[] Have consultant call me for appointment....................... sista 
(phone) 
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Brief Reviews of New Business Books 





Armful of a Handbook 


Top MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK. H. B. May- 
nard, editor-in-chief. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36. 1,236 pages, $17.50. 


Crane Scales 


Impressive in size and substance, this 
distillation of executive wisdom cov- 
: e3 ers all conceivable management areas. 
Load Cells Testers au <A. | The 60 authors range from young 
presidents to retired board chairmen. 


TO MEASURE, WEIGH, TEST OR CONTROL In almost every case, the individual 


OU ‘ll man as well as his wealth of experi- 
.rely on precision 7) ELE OME instruments! ence comes through. 


Dillon industrial instruments have been in daily use for 3 decades in | Thwarting the Thief 
almost every industry...materials handling...petroleum...chemicals a a ny a ee ee 
metalworking...in laboratory, factory, yard and field. Dependable, ( iin i Mae mh 297 Bast Siate. 


precision work-tools of the engineer and production man wherever Lidta — rence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1,118 pages, 
alert 








THe hani al forces or te mperatures are to be measured or controlled! $25. 


Another tome so hefty that it should 


FREE NEW BOOKLET provides 
100's of practical, cost-cutting = 
U Jill i ionih, doh ten ee Mb transit, . D€ no temptation to shoplifters, one 
Ww. C. e Ort & COMPANY, INC. safety, automation, testing, re- oft the breeds it dissects and suggests 


mote recording of dangerous , < : : 
Dept. 105, 14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys 71, California stresses. We'll mail your copy safeguards against. Contributors in- 


* net ‘ ; } [| pP rincipnal f "af = . ‘ yr 
ae eee promptly! clude such specialists as Dr. Karl 
Menninger. 


MOVE CARTONS, BOXES | , ™ a 
ungry for Talent 
see GMGHILG — . 
BALES OR BAGS WY ffeaer EXECUTIVE RECRUITING. Executive Reports 
FAST, EASILY AT Assoc pre Pty 375, Lake Forest, Ill. 105 
mee pages, $12.50. 
ao 5 fee 
LOW COST OF-laelole papers Nine students of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 


with the AMAZING y Tal qaye. ‘dielelejat= tion present a down-to-earth report 


Ve-Be-Veyor wae Shlinet cc on “how companies obtain manage- 
+ ert ween / ff ment talent.” It deals with everything 


EASY TO MOVE af 
UP TO 30% INCLINE (se Coast to Coast Distribution from the mechanics of the hunt to 


HIGH POWER yf FOR MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. the ethical problems of raiding. 


Tiewmt / FREE 
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A thorough analysis for management 
of ways to use sight and sound in sales 
presentations. 
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pages, $12.50. 
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A picture book, with text, that takes 
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RECORD 


STORAGE 
At Lowest Unit 





For Inactive Records 











Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 












Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterher 
mailto: Dep OR-2 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Hil. 
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Your Income up to 


0% 


INVEST IN 
Launderamas 


Coin-Operated @ Fully Automatic © Laundry Stores 















“second” business 





Launderamas are the perfect 
for men in all salary brackets. The initial Laun 
derama investment is amazingly low; the return 
is exceptionally high and begins the day the 
store opens 









Because Launderama operating costs are ex- 
tremely low and free of franchise fees, you are 
able to offer your customer from 40°. to 60° 
savings on all their laundry needs. Consequently, 
Launderamas quickly win community acceptance 
and are conducive to chain 









and 
operation 


popularity 







You enjoy built-in security when you invest in 
they are competition 
equipment can 





lLaunderamas because 
proof. Their custom designed 
handle twice the amount of clothes as the average 
commercial washers and at half the maintenance 
and utility coats. And this outstanding double 
load (20 Ib.) equipment is available to you at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry —10% down 
with the balance financed at 6°> over three years 

The nation-wide Zeolux Corp 
pioneer in this highly 
field, is ready to offer you assistance in planning, 
establishing and financing your own laundry 
store business 









organization, 
pr oven 






successful and 








For complete information and name of nearest 
distributor cal 


Leroux ...: 


261 MADISON AVENUE 


CORP. NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


YUkon 6-9740 






©1960 Zeolux Corp. 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 





How to Make and Use 
Charts — Effectively 
A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practice of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, ar#d thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the how of each 
step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 


SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 
For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 
Conference Board 
256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 
It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts ... howto use them. . . how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 
Dozens of illustrations point up the text 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


DUMPS AUTOMATICALLY — 

FITS ANY 
LIFT 

TRUCK 






a ty é gt ee. 
CAN CUT HANDLING COSTS 50% 


With this self-dumping hopper 
one man can do the work of 
two, in a fraction of the usual 
time. Attached in seconds to 
any lift truck. Operator picks 
up loaded Hopper—transports 
it—releases latch. Hopper au- 
tomatically dumps itself, 
rights itself, locks itself. Eight 
sizes, '¢ to 4 yards capacity. 
Made of *%" steel plate, also 
stainless or galvanized. Stand- 
ard models shipped from stock. 
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DUMPS ITSELF 





RIGHTS ITSELF 


iar 


LOCKS ITSELF 


ROURA 


~--—~ Se/“Dumpin 


| HOPPER | 





WANT MORE DETAILS? Just clip this 


covpon to your letterhead ond mail to 


| 1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


| 
| 
| ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 7 
] 
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Trend Setters 


1961 will be a good year for those 
who make it good. No leader in busi- 


ness gets anywhere as a follower of 


trends. The successful business cre- 
ates trends, or at least stimulates 
them by individual initiative. It 
doesn't act on averages. 

Technology is helping some indus- 
tries, though it is hurting others where 
products and services are replaced. 


We have to face the necessity of 


change and benefit by the innovations. 
But the new in method cannot replace 
the old in principle. There is still no 
substitute for original thinking, the 
willingness to accept a calculated risk, 


and persistence in maintaining hard 
sales drive. 
We cannot manage, produce, sell, 


or deliver by momentum. The power 
must come from intelligent planning, 
and profits follow in direct relation to 
the effort and intelligence expended. 


Not Thanks—But Equity 


Only the selfish man hungers for 
gratitude. Uncle Sam_ has_ never 
flaunted his charity to distressed na- 
tions in their later days of plenty and 
occasional tension and dispute. He 
is bearing a vastly disproportionate 
cost of maintaining the UN while 
Uncle Ivan shirks, delays, or denies 
economic responsibility. Uncle Sam 
aided Cuba in her struggle for inde- 
pendence, and helped her to build a 
stable economy with American dollars. 
Under the guiding hand of Herbert 
Hoover, he aided the starving Rus- 
sians with American wheat in the 
1920’s. He brought succor to Japan 
in her numerous earthquakes and 
tidal waves. He poured millions into 
China in many famines. He helped 
rebuild Germany after World War I— 
and Hitler took all the benefit for his 
evil purposes. He revived a prostrate 
Western Europe with the Marshall 
Plan. His dollars have worn down in 
value serving the distressed ex-colo- 
nial nations of Asia and the politically 
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unstable republics of South America. 

He has lost the gift of Midas tnat 
he had in the years when everything 
he touched turned to gold and could 
be funneled into Fort Knox. 

Now, he must take an accounting, 
and if the fat cats mewing contentedly 
on the coast of Europe dont want to 
pay for their sharpened claws, then 
it's time to remind them America has 
twice paid heavily for Europe’s folly, 
and that the protection of liberty is 
not our sole responsibility. America 
was colonized largely through the 
social, economic, and religious errors 
of Europe. While we acknowledge a 
debt to its cultural traditions, that 
obligation has been paid in dollars as 
well as sentiment. It is time for 
Europe to pay some of the price of 
its recent and ancestral mistakes. And 
if our diplomats are timid about 
speaking up, the American taxpayer 
will do so in terms so unmistakable 
that Bonn, Paris, Brussels, and Lon- 
don can hear him plain. 


The Numbers Game 


The game of life is rapidly shifting 
from names to numbers as electronics 
moves into control of record keeping. 
A man gets a social security number, 
027-92-4185. His business—say, a 
drug store—gets an industrial classifi- 
cation code, 59-12. His telephone, 
life insurance policy, credit card, 
charge plate, club account show a 
wide variety of Arabic numerals. U- 
238 is his code for atomic power, U-2 
a symbol of political anxiety, and 
if he is a good business manager, his 
credit rating may be C 1%. 

If he made a fatal error and drank 
H.SO, instead of H.O, they would 
code him for eternity, but St. Peter 
might have some difficulty remember- 
ing 027-92-4185 when his card passes 
through into the computer for a be- 
havior rating. With world population 
approaching 3 billion, we may be run- 
ning out of numbers—though there is 
still Strontium 90 to consider. 
—A.M.S. 
Industry 


REVIEW and Modern 








Have you heard about the new Bell System service 


that lets modern business machines talk with each 


Other over regular telephone lines? Its name is 


> 


Something new has been added to the art of data 
processing. Business machine data can now be sent 
in a new “machine language’ ’— automatically, from 


machine to machine—by telephone. 


A new kind of telephone service—Data-Phone— 


is the connecting link. 


You can send any kind of data—from punched 
cards, paper tape or magnetic tape—at Super-Phonic 
speeds. And you pay for your data transmission just 
as you do for regular telephone calls. You simply 
place a phone call to the distant machine location, 
switch on your Data-Phone at both ends, and the 
machines start “talking.” The Data-Phone unit takes 


DATA:phone 


little more space than a typewriter, and the monthly 


rental charge is small. 


Data-Phone can speed the handling of account- 
ing and billing information, inventories, payrolls, 
invoices, sales orders and numerous other forms of 
business data. And it is compatible with an ever- 
increasing number of data-processing machines in 


use today. Many business firms already have it. 


Call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for a Communications Consultant. He’ll show you 
how new, versatile Data-Phone service can stream- 
line your data processing and improve your profit 


picture. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 














C38S 1 1061 
Mrs. Patricia &. Colling Editor 


University Microfilms, Ine. 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Over srnmeary erasures? 








change to (+1 LBERT 


SUPERASE BOND @ Happy solution—Gilbert 
Superase Bond. Here is a relatively new paper specially manu- 
factured to make possible neat, easy erasures. With Superase, 
the ink of the typewritten message is held closer to the surface 
of the pape even with the hard striking keys of electric 
typewriters. This means that you can erase with an ordinary soft 
rubber pencil erase: 

Superase Bond, 25°; new cotton fibre content, has excellent 
letterhead appearance, with brilliant whiteness, tub-sized, air- 
dried for a rich cockle finish. 


1 good letter is always better — written on a Gilbert Cotton Fibre Bond 
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GILBERT 


rerte comraey 
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GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


FREE SAMPLE KIT-—A generous supply of 
Gilbert Superase Bond in various weights includ 
ing Superase Thin is available to you from lead 
ing paper merchants in your locality or write us 
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